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THE NEW BANKING LAW. 


Every progressive Government except ours possesses a National 
banking institution which is intimately concerned with the public 
finances. No two of these are based on the same principles, but 
in every case they have been founded to aid the Government 
in executing its financial policy. In 1791 a National bank was 
chartered by Congress which existed for twenty years, and whose 
management throughout was wise and successful. In 1811 its char- 
ter was suffered to expire at the very time when the institution 
was more needed than ever. Gallatin fought strenuously for the 
renewal of the charter, but the bill was defeated by a single vote 
in each branch of Congress. 

Five years afterward a second National bank was created. Dur- 
ing the interval State banks rapidly multipiied, and the circulat- 
ing medium of the country deteriorated in quality as it increased 
in quantity. The Government feeling obliged to take it, suffered 
heavily by the adoption of the policy. The second National bank 
was very generally regarded as a necessity in order to furnish a 
stable currency and aid the Government in restoring its shattered 
finances. Its charter lasted twenty years. Jackson was a strong 
opponent of the bank, and though both Houses voted to renew 
the charter, the bill could not be passed over his veto, and so it 
came to an end at the close of the period originally prescribed. 
The country with great unanimity favored the extension of the 
bank, and the opinion has been very generaliy expressed that the 
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President, by depriving the country of it, directly paved the way 
for those reckless experiments in banking and finance from which 
the country suffered terribly a few years afterward, and from which 
it did not fully recover for many a year. 

Once more a system of National banking was established in 
1863. During the interval, after the downfall of the second United 
States bank, several attempts were made to organize another Na- 
tional bank, but these did not succeed. President Tyler acted very 
strangely about the matter. He was in favor of such an institu- 
tion, but objected to the bill which passed both Houses, provid- 
ing for the creation of one. He stated his objections in a veto 
message, and forthwith Congress passed another measure shorn of 
all the objectionable features contained in the first bill. But the 
President vetoed that. Congress then discovered that Mr. Tyler 
was not in favor of any kind of a National bank. Had he been, such 
an institution would have been organized, and probably would have 
continued until the present time. For, its twenty years of opera- 
tions would have carried its existence to the opening of the recent 
war in 1861, when the need of such an institution was greater than 
ever before. 

This was so evident that Secretary Chase, soon after assuming the 
duties of Secretary of the Treasury, began to devise a scheme of Na- 
tional banking, which finally blossomed into the present system. 
This has now been renewed—a proof of its success and its need. 

It is true that considerable opposition has been manifested to re- 
newing the National-bank system, but the principal ground of op- 
position has not been perfectly understood. Some have disliked the 
banks because their profits were too large; but this class, it is be- 
lieved, are not very numerous; certainly they do not comprehend 
the nature of their own criticisms. Neither does the stale argument 
once advanced against them, that they earn two profits (one from 
their bonds and another from their circulation and deposits) possess 
any vitality. Nor does much of any opposition exist to continuing 
them as banks of deposit and discount. The chief ground of opposi- 
tion is, the delegation of power to them to furnish a circulating me- 
dium for the country. Their opponents say, if a paper medium is 
needful, why should not the Government issue it instead of the 
banks? Let them make all the profits they can from their deposits, 
but why should the Government furnish them with its credit for 
nothing and permit them to use it for their own advantage? This 
is the strongest argument advanced by their opponents; let us see 
what merit, if any, it contains. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that many of the banks in 
the larger cities care but very little about issuing notes; they are 
by no means an important element in their business. Their profits 
are derived mainly from the employment of their deposits, and some 
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of them issue no notes of their own whatever. It is a mistake to 
suppose that bank profits, especially in the larger cities, are derived 
very largely from bank circulation. This can be easily proved from 
the statistics of their business. They do not, therefore, care so 
much about retaining it. 

But it is otherwise with the country banks. Their profits are 
acquired far more largely from the issue of their notes. Their 
deposits often are very small, and if they had not the privilege of 
issuing notes many of them could not exist. Their profits from 
other sources are not large enough to make their business sufh- 
ciently profitable to continue it. But these institutions are a great 
accommodation to the people, and therefore they should be per- 
mitted to issue their notes, so long at least as there is no other 
way for them to make a reasonable profit in their business. 

Now what these bank opponents desire is that the Government 
shall issue all the circulation needed by the country. But there 
are two objections to their plan. The first is, the legal-tender 
quality which they propose to give to it: and secondly, the lack of 
limitations on the quantity to be issued. Not too soon can the 
legal-tender quality of the greenbacks be taken away from them. 
If they were issued simply as treasury notes, which every one 
was at liberty to receive or decline, no harm, that we can see, 
would come from their continued employment. Doubtless if they 
were thus issued, they would be just as readily received; there 
would be no longer a violation of the Constitution in using 
them, and they would serve just as useful a purpose as they do at 
the present time. 

The other difficulty in attempting to issue Government notes in 
place of bank notes, is the danger of issuing too large a quantity. 
What safeguards can be devised which will prove secure amid all 
dangers ? This is the most knotty question in the whole problem. 
So long as no one is able to devise a perfect check, experience 
teaches us that we had better issue no Government notes at all. It 
may be, however, that safe ways of issuing them will be discovered, 
and if they are, would be worthy of consideration. On this point 
some suggestions will be given at a future time. 

But the law extending the charters of the banks has probably 
settled the main features of our banking system for many years. 
The mode prescribed for continuing these organizations is very 
simple, and entirely free from criticism; but Congress has improved 
the opportunity to indulge in further legislation with regard to the 
banks which displays less wisdom. There are three points requiring 
brief consideration. 

The first point relates to the exchange of three-and-a-half-per- 
cent. bonds for three per cents. The inducement for making the ex- 
change is that the latter shall run until all belonging to the former 
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class are paid. This gives to the three per cents. a degree of per- 
manence, which the three and a half per cents. do not possess. Of 
course, their duration depends on the rapidity with which the debt 
is discharged. If the present rate of reduction were to continue, 
only a short time would elapse before the three per cents. would be 
called. But it is probable that ere long debt-paying will proceed 
more slowly. The law wisely provides that the three per cents. last 
issued shall be first called, thus spurring exchangers to make the 
exchange as soon as possible, in order to reap the greatest benefit 
from this enactment. E-sewhere will be found the circular addressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the holders of the bonds on the 
subject. 

Another feature of the law requiring notice, is the provision which 
declares that no National bank shall belong to a Clearing House 
which prohibits the taking of silver certificates in settlement of bal- 
ances. This is aimed, principally, at the New York Clearing House, 
which, at a meeting held on the 12th of November, 1878, resolved 
among other things that “the associated banks of this city, after 
the first of January, 1879,” will prohibit payments of balances at 
Clearing House in silver certificates or in silver dollars, excepting 
as subsidiary coin in small sums (say under $10). This provision 
of the new law has excited much discussion, for it is very ambigu- 
ous, and may be construed in several ways. The Clearing-House 
Association of New York, however, has promptly complied with the 
intention of those who were the most strenuous in urging the 
adoption of this provision. On the 14th of July, it was “resolved 
that the resolutions adopted by the Clearing-House Association on 
the 15th of November, 1878, be and are hereby repealed, so far as 
they conflict with section 12 of the Act of Congress passed July 
10, 1882.” Thus the regulation of the New York Clearing House, 
which has been so strongly disliked by the silver men, has been 
swept away, and the requirement of the new law is to be exe- 
cuted. 

The reason why the banks have so promptly complied is appar- 
ent. The new loan provides for the issuing of gold certificates, 
which for a considerable period have been suspended. Their suspen- 
sion was the cause of the large issue of silver ones. These latter 
will, no doubt, be less freely issued hereafter; those outstanding 
will be largely redeemed, and hence not many will find their way 
into the banks after a short time. Gold certificates will take their 
place; so, while complying fully with the law, the silver certificates 
are likely to be emptied into the Treasury as fast as possible, and 
there will be no further demand or use for them. 

How the section relating to the certification of checks will be con- 
strued and executed we cannot say. One thing though is clear: the 
intention of Congress was a wise one, for the certifying in excess of 
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the deposits held by a bank is a dangerous practice and cannot be de- 
fended on any ground whatever. No matter how punctilious brokers 
may be to make good their accounts, no matter that no losses have 
ever occurred to the banks, to certify that a depositor’s check is 
good when it is not is giving a false credit, is a wrong act for 
which there is no defence. At present the banks refuse to certify, 
but “accept” the checks given, which, of course, is essentially the 
same thing. It must be remembered that only a very few banks are 
engaged in this business of over-certification; but it is becoming 
more and more evident that another Clearing House is needed for 
the accommodation of the Stock Exchange. In London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Frankfort such Clearing Houses exist, and if one were 
established in New York, and the banks dealing with stock brokers 
were more completely divorced from the others, many advantages 
would accrue to all concerned. 





SPECULATION AND BUSINESS. 


Not long since, when the originators of the Iron Exchange in 
New York were organizing that institution, the inquiry was raised 
whether dealings in “futures” should be allowed or prohibited. A 
few members were opposed to such transactions; they were charac- 
terized, and rightly, too, as gambling ventures, in which the Exchange 
ought not to engage. Not so thought a majority of the members 
The main purpose in founding the Exchange, they had imagined, 
was to prepare the machinery for engaging in these operations. 
They frankly expressed their opposition to c-eating the Exchange 
itself, if dealings in futures were to be prohibited. 

An observer of ordinary intelligence would suppose that the iron 
industry was darkly enough surrounded with uncertainty without 
casting another shadow over it. First of all is the ever-present dread 
of foreign competition. Though the manufacture of iron and steel 
in their various forms is walled in by a legal barrier, the manufacturer 
constantly realizes that at any moment it may be overleaped if the 
outside pressure to sell becomes too great. If bad trade should over- 
take the English manufacturer in other parts of the world, and his 
creditors should demand payment of his obligations, he is forced to 
sell his products for whatever price they will fetch. He has no alter- 
native. Again and again has he sent them to us, notwithstanding 
the height of the protective barrier existing. It is true, the opera- 
tion may have been a very costly one to him, but he could not do 
otherwise. Money must be had, and his goods must be sent where 
they could find a market of some kind. On such occasions the 
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tariff has never stood in the way of the foreign seller, and it never 
will, whenever the pressure to obtain, money to meet maturing obli- 
gations becomes very great. This danger, therefore, always confronts 
the manufacturer; plan never so wisely, he cannot escape from it. 

Another element of uncertainty is the price of labor. This is get- 
ting to be a more and more perplexing element in every business 
calculation in which it forms an important factor. A contract is 
made for producing a large quantity of steel rails, an expensive bridge, 
a ship, an iron front, or something else, and the price is based -on 
the supposition that wages will remain the same. But the work- 
ing men finding out that their employer has entered into one 
Or more heavy contracts, to complete which within the time 
specified a given number of men must be employed, every now and 
then uncomfortably startle him by informing him that they can work 
no longer unless an advance is paid. His eyes are then opened to 
the fact that he is a: the mercy of his men, and that they know 
it. In England, where employers have oftener been unpleasantly 
surprised in this manner than they have been in this country, they 
have acquired wisdom through costly experience, and, so far as pos- 
sible, insert the condition in their contracts that the price for doing 
the thing undertaken and the time of fulfillment are dependent on 
the rate of wages remaining the same. The condition is a very wise 
one, and has saved many an employer from loss. The men, too, 
knowing of the existence of such a condition, are less apt to 
demand new terms, because their employer is not so dependent on 
them. But, under the most favorable conditions, labor, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, is more exacting in its demands, is more 
difficult to manage, and is becoming a very grave element in all 
future calculations involving it. 

Another element of uncertainty is a change in fashion or taste. 
A few years ago worsted goods were considered very desirable by 
gentlemen, and woolen manufacturers adapted their machinery, at 
heavy expense, to produce them. The fabrics were attractive to the 
eye, and wore long, but, unfortunately, not well. By wear they 
sooner or later had a shiny appearance, which was disliked. The 
consequence is that these goods, which were once regarded with so 
much favor, are no longer desired. They have had their day. We 
read a few days ago about a factory which had been making them— 
that it had determined to adapt its machinery to other fabrics, 
although the expense of changing would exceed several hundred 
thousand dollars. Similar occurrences, though involving not so much 
loss, are constantly happening. Woolen manufacturers are now 
making goods for next winter, and they are exercising their utmost 
skill and powers of divination to make those which will command 
a ready market. Unfailing hope is animating each manufacturer 
that he is making the kind of goods which will be the most wanted. 
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But some of them will inevitably miss correctly divining the people’s 
taste. More than one manufacturer will be unable to sell his goods 
at a profit, and they will be at last forced on an unwilling public 
through the auction house. 

Another element of uncertainty is the frequently varying rate of 
transportation. A manufacturer may have contracted for his prod- 
ucts leaving only a narrrow margin of profit, which is suddenly 
swept away by an advance in the rates of transportation. He had no 
warning of the change; it was as unexpected as it was unwelcome. 
His carrier may not have expected it, but was required to change 
by reason of some cause which had its origin a long way off. 
Or, it may be that the manufacturer is obliged to pay a higher rate 
for transporting his raw materials to his factory. Or, again, the 
price of transportation may be reduced, and he may have a large 
quantity of manufactured goods on hand which cost him more to 
make than they will cost future producers at lower rates of trans- 
portation, against whom, therefore, he cannot successfully compete. 
Whether the price of transportation be increased or diminished he 
loses by the alteration, and this is a very important consideration in 
many kinds of business. 

Another element of uncertainty is the change wrought by the 
untiring and restless genius of the inventor. Labor-saving and 
labor-perfecting machinery, like novel-writing, has no end. Every 
year witnesses new triumphs in this direction. What a marvelous 
history is that of the last half century in mechanical invention to 
save labor and improve the quality of workmanship! But these in- 
ventions, if fraught with great good, also bring heavy losses in theit 
train. A cotton factory built twenty years ago, with the most im- 
proved machinery of that day, cannot compete successfully with a 
factory erected to-day and equipped with the best machinerv now 
existing. In order to continue production successfully, machinery 
must be changed from time to time as new inventions of import- 
ance appear. 

These elements of uncertainty, beside others which might be 
mentioned, it would seem were enough for the manufacturer to 
study without voluntarily increasing the number. Yet, to make un- 
certainty still more uncertain, is the very condition of things which 
some manufacturers of late years have been striving to create; and 
now, last of all, the iron manufacturers are infected with the same 
idea. 

What is the genesis of this idea? It is that by increasing the 
confusion and chaos of the market, fortunes will be more quickly 
earned. The principle, or lack of principle, lying at the bottom of 
this movement bodes no good to any one. Of course, by increas- 
ing the hazard, fortunes may be more quickly made; but unfortu- 
nately, in every case, the loss to others will be equally great. In 
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every ordinary exchange both parties to it are gainers. If I give 
ten dollars for a barrel of flour, I had rather have it than the 
money, otherwise I would not buy it. The same thing is true of 
the person who sells the flour. But when two persons gamble, the 
winner of the stakes gains them at an equal loss to the other, 
The millions won in stock gambling are made at a similar loss 
to the unfortunate ones. Here is a sharp distinction between gam- 
bling and legitimate business transactions. In the latter case, both 
parties are gainers; in the former, one party inevitably loses. Both 
cannot gain. 

The plain inference is that business men are getting weary of 
acquiring wealth by honorable and honest methods, and prefer the 
more hazardcus and low method of gambling. If they did not 
prefer the latter method, they would not practice it; if they did 
not prefer it, they would not deliberately set up the machinery 
for conducting this miserable and degrading business. They know 
well enough what the Cotton Exchange does for the manufacturer, 
They know that the price of cotton is moved up and down more 
rapidly than before, and often without any reason except that such 
is the will of the speculator. 

Thus we come in sight of the reason why the speculative ele- 
ment is more dangerous than any other we have mentioned, as 
daily illustrated in the cotton, produce, petroleum, and other ex- 
changes. The causes of fluctuation frequently are not based on fact, 
but are purely fictitious. Even speculative changes of price for 
which there may be a basis of fact are usually much greater than 
the facts warrant. No one can foresee when these changes will oc- 
cur, or how violent they may be. Often it is a matter of pluck, 
cheek, and money; those who are the most heavily endowed in 
these ways win. Those having less, who are unable to increase 
their margins when prices are advanced, must fail; and so the 
strongest succeed while the weaker ones succumb. 

From this consideration of the subject another fact is very clear, 
namely, that speculation adds not a dollar of wealth to the coun- 
try. When the iron manufacturers determined to found an iron 
exchange and speculate in iron, they announced to the world that 
they were desirous of making money, not by continuing the only 
system of mutual gains, but by making it at somebody’s loss. They 
are desirous of making though others be ruined by the opera- 
tion. Of course, they say, all have the same chance, and all ex- 
pect to win, and yet they know with the utmost certainty that 
just as many must lose as win. 

But they do not all stand on the same plane. Those having 
the most money and audacity and the least honesty have an ob- 
vious advantage over others; they pretend not to have, but they 
know differently. They play with loaded dice, and so are very sure 
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of winning. It is often seen what advantages the heavy operator 
has over the one possessing limited capital and timid nerves. Yet 
the spirit for gambling is on the increase in spite of every warning 
and manifold bitter experience. 

We have said nothing about the moral consequences of introduc- 
ing this element into business, because this is hardly the place to 
touch that side of the subject. Yet it is evident that by thus in- 
creasing the hazard of business, life is made less joyful, the strain 
is increased, the life-threads are sooner snapped. Men daily fall who, 
had they taken fewer risks in their business and been content with 
smaller gains, would have lived longer and happier. Their greed to 
make a fortune in a day leads to a speedy end. Moreover, if they 
succeed in heaping up wealth, they sooner or later awaken to the 
clear consciousness that they have done so only by bankrupting 
their character, which is the heaviest loss that can be sustained. 
His business-heaven may be lighted up for a time with the glare and 
excitement of money-making, but the old story is repeated in almost 
every case sooner or later—the unlucky day comes when the game 
turns, and the gambler leaves the table empty in pocket and sick at 
heart. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Within a few years a marked movement has been visible among 
persons engaged in the same business to meet annually or oftener 
for the purpose of devising methods to promote their common in- 
terest. This is especially true of those pursuing the different branches 
of manufacturing. The regulation of production, National legislation: 
the establishment and maintenance of prices—these and many other 
matters tend to create unity of action among them, and, as a pre- 
liminary, the regular assembling of all concerned on stated occasions. 

Bankers have been less inclined to meet together, not because 
they were without common interests, but because these have been 
sustained without concerted action. There has been but little clash- 
ing among them, and as for legislation, they have never demanded 
very much. Of late years they have sought to effect a repeal of the 
laws imposing taxes on them, but with this exception they have not 
endeavored to secure anything very noteworthy in the way of legis- 
lation save the extension of their charters which Congress has just 
granted. 

It is true, though, that bankers could exercise if they desired a far 
more powerful influence in public affairs than they are now doing, 
As a class, they possess keen intelligence, and feel every pulsation of 
business throughout the land. They understand the condition of 
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production and trade, the wants of the money market, and taxation 
and all kindred matters. Now, if bankers chose to exercise more 
influence with respect to legislation generally, and in setting the cur- 
rents of public opinion, they could accomplish a great deal. We all 
know with what authority the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and kindred associations speak, but an association composed of 2,000 
banks could exercise far more. Its annual meetings thus far have 
been pleasant and profitable, but the association has by no means 
realized the full measure of its power. It should be an efficient in- 
strument in shaping public opinion on many important questions, 
because it naturally falls to bankers to do it. All public questions 
relating to the expenditure and receipt of public money naturally 
belong to their province, including taxation and the like; and it 
would be well for the country if the banks assumed the right to dis- 
cuss and mature a policy pertaining to these matters. No other 
association outside the legislative bodies can exert so much influ- 
ence, and the time has come for banks to use it. Things are 
left altogether too much to Congress; it is the duty of all good citi- 
zens, newspapers and associations to do more toward influencing 
and restraining that body. The bank association should no longer 
hesitate to set the example and do its part. 


THE FLOW OF GOLD INTO FRANCE.* 


We remember the hasty alarms that were sounded within a year or 
two, that Europe was going to lose all its gold, and that the 
last louis would be preciously preserved as a curiosity, like other 
lost coins. If we did not immediately restore silver to favor, if 
the mints of the two worlds were not reopened to the coinage 
of it, humanity, and especially the nations of Eastern Europe, 
would lose money. Briefly, it was necessary to form a universal 
monetary union in order to restore the former value of silver; 
this must be done or all prices would be considerably lowered, 
salaries would be reduced, and European commerce sink into a 
deeper uncertainty. 

These predictions, though repeated for several months, have been 
already contradicted. The International Conference, which was to re- 
establish in all its mysterious splendor the double standard, assembled 
last year with but little success as we know; then it was ad- 
journed to the spring of the present year. The spring has gone 
and it has been decided that it is better to terminate it, and not 
to assemble again. 

Economic facts are always very much more elastic than we 


* Translated from L’Economiste Francais. 
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imagine, or at least than is believed by impatient persons. The 

supply of gold in France, or to speak more precisely, in the Bank 

of France, has been increased very rapidly, and we shall examine 
at this time the causes of this increase. 

On the 8th of June our bank had 944,000,000 of francs of gold 
in a total metallic reserve of 2,102,000,000 of francs. On the 29th 
of December, 1881, it possessed only 655,000,000, which were re- 
duced to 648,000,000. 0n the 5th of January, 1882. On the 30th 
of December, 1880, the gold reserve in the bank was only 564,- 
000,000, of which 169,000,000 were in Paris and the rest in the 
branches. Critical minds further remarked that the gold of the 
bank was very light consisting to a great extent of ten-franc 
pieces, which, naturally, for the most part had become greatly worn, 
and also five-franc pieces which had always been unfit for foreign 
payments. These facts at that moment were put in a strong light. 
It was observed too that our foreign enterprises, the canal of 
Panama, all the schemes of M. Bouton in Austria-Hungary, were 
taking much, but bringing nothing back. 

Thanks to Heaven nothing is impossible. By one of those sud- 
den changes, one of those oscillations which are common in the 
economic order, the gold current has changed, instead of leaving 
our land it is returning here. The gold balance of our bank is 
approaching to a milliard of francs; it is not impossible that the 
round number will be reached or exceeded in one or two months. 
We shall then see what formerly we pompously and very inexactly 
called the protection of a milliard, the true, good, yellow milliard, 
It is not altogether impossible that the new gold will soon re- 
present half the balance of our National bank, for the silver is 
declining; it amounted to 1,222,000,000 on the 30th of December, 
1880, it fell to 1,161,000,000 the 29th of December, 1881, and 
I,157,000,000 on the 8th of last June. Thus the gold balance will 
rise above a hundred millions, and the silver balance will fall below 
the other, the two metals retaining the same ratio at the bank; whilst 
at the end of 1880, the silver balance was more than twice as large as 
the gold one. 

The gold that is held by our grand establishment of credit in- 
Creased 91,000,000 of francs during the year 1881, and 289,000,000 by 
the middle of the present year. This accumulation is not from the 
operation of the same causes in 1881 as in 1882. Last year the sup- 
ply of gold at the bank was slightly increased; this was owing to the 
prodigous efforts of the Finance Minister of that time, M. Magnin. 
We know that he gave an order to the general treasury to put into 
the bank all the gold that was taken in there. The growth of the 

gold balance of the bank in 1881 was therefore at the expense of 
the interior circulation. It was from totally different and far 
greater causes, and much further reaching, which augmented the 
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gold balance during the present year; we may be assured that it 
was not solely at the expense of the interior circulation; on the con- 
trary, the principal part of the increase may be considered as com- 
ing from abroad. 

Gold has not flowed into the Bank of England in the same pro- 
portions as it has here. If we compare the balance of that establish- 
ment at the end of December, 1880, with the present time, we shall 
See that it was considerably larger at the first of these dates; it 
then reached £ 24,338,000, whilst on the 8th of June it amounted only 
to £23,141,000; in these eighteen months there was a loss of about 
41,200,000. So the causes which have been drawing during this 
period 380,000,000 of francs of gold into the Bank of France have 
not been acting in England; or rather their beneficial operation has 
been set aside by causes of a different kind. 

It is a notable fact that the direction of gold during the last six 
months has completely changed between the United States and Eu- 
rope. Although gold had been employed there for several years, a 
very strong current swept European gold to the United States; but 
now a counter-current has set in which is bringing back gold from 
the United States. The cause of the double movement was the 
marvelous harvests which benefitted North America in 1879 and 
1880, and the moderate harvest in the same country in 1881. The 
United States have had much less wheat to sell this year than be- 
fore; for once her presumption has been chastised; they have held 
their wheat at very dear prices and have formed what they call 
corners, and syndicates, to monopolize the market. It has gone to 
them; and their exportations have been in the aggregate very much 
less than formerly. On the other hand, the splendid harvests of 1880 
and of previous years had prodigously enriched the United States 
and developed their commercial relations with Europe: it has re- 
sulted in their buying more of our products and having the means 
to pay for them. So at this moment the United States are selling 
less and buying to our advantage; their commercial statistics are 
proof of this. 

Unquestionably, it is necessary to be a little on guard against the 
returns of the Custom Houses, and not always accept them with ab- 
solute confidence. But if they are occasionally inexact in details, 
they correctly indicate the general course of things. The first four 
months of 1881, according to the statistics of the United States, the 
exports exceeded the imports by $84,834,000; for the same period in 
1882 the imports exceeded the exports by $8,934,000. The difference 
therefore is about $94,000,000. We can understand that so great a 
change has produced an immediate effect as to the direction of the 
precious metals. The commercial statistics prove this. The first four 
months of 1881 indicate an excess of twenty-four and a half millions 
of gold imported over the export of it. For the corresponding pe- 
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riod in 1882 the outflow of gold in the United States has exceeded 
$13,349,000. Besides, New York appears to lose on remittances to 
London, for the pound sterling which was valued only at $4.78 to 
$4.80 at the beginning of the year, has been raised to $4.87 and 
something above. It is true that at this season of the year there is 
always a rise in the price of paper on London, but it is greater now 
than in former years. 

The gold is sent then from the United States to England, but it 
does not stay there, because the balance of the Bank of England 
is about thirty millions of francs less than it was at the end of 
December, 1880. The gold comes to France in the final analysis for 
reasons which are seldom understood. It is not the gold balance 
only of the Bank of France which proves that the course of gold is 
toward our nation; this would be an insufficient indication, because 
the gold of the bank might be drawn from the interior circula- 
tion which supplied it before. Our Custom-house statistics, which 
we take as an approximate and rude indication, are nevertheless 
sufficient evidence to prove that the movements have been on a 
grand scale. 

From these statistics France had imported only seventy millions 
of francs of gold during the first four months of 1880, 66,000,000 
during the same period in i881, whilst it imported 173,000,000 in 
the first four months of 1882; on the other hand, our exports of 
gold exceeded 76,000,000 in the first four months of 1880, 63,000,000 
during the same period in 1881, but reached only 40,500,000 for 
the first four months of 1882, leaving an excess of importations 
of 133,000,000 of francs. _ 

America can lose a certain quantity of gold without much incon- 
venience, because she is a large producer of it. From the reports of 
Mr. Burchard, the Director of the Mint, the production of gold in 
the United States was $33,490,000 in 1874, $33,467,000 in 1875, 
$39,929,000 in 1876, $46,897,000 in 1877, $51,206,000 in 1878, 
$38,899,000 in 1879. and about $36,000,000 in 1880. Moreover, the 
consumption of gold for industrial uses was valued at $8,634,000 for 
1880, which represented the remelting of old articles or foreign 
pieces. 

From this data, therefore, which is derived from official documents, 
the production of gold in the United States in the poorest year is 
180,000,000 of francs; deducting 40,000,000 for industrial uses, there 
will remain 40,000,000 to compensate for the loss of money, beside 
an actual increase of 100,000,000 of francs at least to the existing 
stock of gold in the country. The United States, therefore, are suf- 
ficiently supplied for a people who resort to checks and other modes 
of payment. As for our old world it must be satisfied with the 
Australian production, which amounts to 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 
of francs annually, including that of New Zealand; it has also the 
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product of the Ural mines, and those of India, concerning which we 
hear wonders. Finally, the wants of South America can be met by 
the placers of Guiana, the mines of Venezuela, of Brazil and of Ura- 
guay. The equilibrium is thus established. The production of gold 
is abundant enough for the new countries, and the supply in the old 
countries is sufficient. 

Why is it that American gold simply traverses England on its way 
to the Continent? Various causes have contributed to this end. 
First, the Italian loan for securing specie payments is payable in gold. 
The contractors of the loan have procured several hundred millions 
-of gold that either has been advantageously taken on the arrival of 
steamers from New York to England, or has been stopped at Naples 
and at Brindisi on steamers coming from Australia. 

As to France, the causes which have influenced the monetary move- 
ment are very apparent. We have bought less food abroad, but this is 
not the chief cause. The cause which has acted the most powerfully 
is this: throughout all last summer and autumn the rate of discount 
with us was greatly advanced, and the rate on the operations at 
the Bourse, on good values has been excessive, reaching eight, 
ten, and twelve per cent. This was a sufficient reason for the em- 
ployment of foreign capital in France. During the crisis another 
cause operated very strongly in the same direction, which we have 
previously spoken of. Our embarrassed financiers were obliged to 
sell their international stocks, Austrians, Lombards, Spanish, Turkish, 
Egyptian. We have thus drawn from abroad hundreds of millions; 
and gold has come here in quantities to pay for these purchases. 
This is why the gold balance of the Bank of France has been 
increasing while that of the Bank of England has considerably 
diminished. We believe also that the gold balance of the Bank 
of France has been enriched to some extent at the expense of the 
country circulation. 

Two facts control the situation: one is the sudden change in com- 
merce, which has made the United States an exporter of gold instead 
of an importer; the other is the high rate of interest with us here 
since the enormous sales of foreign stocks in the Paris market. 

It is a question how long the exportation of gold from the 
United States will continue. Their harvest, it is said, is very fine. 
But ours is declared to be very good, and that of Central Europe 
could not be more desirable. Maratime freight, it is true, is very 
low from New York, and this will tend to swell the exportation of 
American products. 

We do not believe that the outflow of American gold to Europe 
will be of long duration; the movement perhaps may soon cease. 
But on the other hand the rich American society have acquired a 
taste for European products; and the number of opulent persons 
~who visit Europe is increasing. There is no reason for fearing, as 
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some do, that within a year all the gold of Europe will forever fly 
away to America. Nevertheless, the money market will be subject 
to oscillations, especially so long as a great country like France will 
not undertake to renounce the fiction, elsewhere half-abandoned, of 
a double standard in order to adopt a single standard of gold. 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, 








THE FINANCES OF PRUSSIA.* 


Impartiality is rare in a historian, almost never to be found in a 
publicist. How can one coolly judge the contests in which he par- 
ticipates? If the internal affairs of a country are in question, the 
writer has mingled in the strife of party and cannot forget it; if 
foreign affairs are to be discussed, the victories and defeats of his 
father-land come home to him, and he looks upon the foreigner as 
his enemy. No wonder that Germany has been little known and 
wrongly judged in France. From one extreme Frenchmen have fallen 
into.another. Before the events of 1870 there was a certain feeling 
for Germany, her charming scenery, her romantic poems and dramas, 
her learned universities. Some shrewd observers had remarked a 
practical administration and a formidable army in Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Prussia, but their revelations had passed unheeded. 
Bismarck had not yet been taken seriously, and was considered only 
a dreamer. Prussia’s triumphs of 1866 were the first warning. 

The ministers of France were blind to the dangers of their 
situation, and madly declared war against Prussia in 1870. A ter- 
rible lesson was received, and it is natural the sufferers should 
seek to know the reason of their discomfiture. They appeared to 
find it in the superior education and army of the enemy; but 
there has been much exaggeration in this praise of Prussia for the 
efficiency of her teachers and corporals alone. Now, it is said, 
symptoms of weakness have become manifest with the develop- 
ment of socialism and financial embarrassments. Socialism has in- 
deed spread rapidly in Germany of late, but little more so than in 
the other great States of Europe, for it is everywhere favored by 
the prevailing theories of government. The financial embarrass- 
ments of Germany are not nearly so great as has been imagined, 
and it is well to know the truth concerning them. 

The budget of the German Empire is distinct from that of the 
different German States. The Empire collects customs duties 
amounting to 130 million marks, and the taxes on salt, sugar, 
tobacco, brandy, beer. Some of the States take these imposts for 

* Adapted from the French of M. Paul Muller, Journal des Economistes, Juin, 1882. 
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their own Treasury, and pay into the Imperial Treasury a sum 
proportioned to the value of these taxes per head of population. 
The deficit of the Imperial Treasury is made up by the matric- 
ulary contributions of the different States according to their popu- 
lation. 

The receipts and expenditures of the budget of the German Em- 
pire for 1882-3 are balanced by a sum of 607,534,771 marks. The 
principal State of the German Empire is the Kingdom of Prussia. 
Until 1866 Prussia formed a part of the Germanic Confederation, 
from 1866 to 1871 of the North-German Confederation; when in 
1871 the Southern States entered the North-German Confedera- 
tion, the German Empire was founded anew, with the King of 
Prussia as Emperor, and Berlin became the capital of the new Em- 
pire. The Prussia of to-day dates from 1866; it extends from the 
frontiers of Russia to those of France; its entire area is 351,673 
square kilometers; its circuit is 7,600 kilometers long. Contempo- 
rary events have aggrandized Prussia by the Duchy of Lauenburg: 
Schleswig-Holstein, some Bavarian Districts, Hesse-Hamburg, a part 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Electorate of Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and 
Hanover. These acquisitions represent one-fifth of its actual area. 
Of a population of about forty-four millions for all Germany 
Prussia counts 27,279,111 souls, or seventy-four inhabitants a square 
kilometer. In nationality the population is thus divided per 100: 
88.24 Germans, 0.57 Danes, 10 Poles; in religion, 64.64 Protestants, 
33.51 Catholics, and 1.32 Jews. | 

The first light on the finances of Prussia is to be found in Mira- 
beau’s works, but in his day the Court of Berlin was wrapped in 
mystery. The ministries were so regulated, that each knew only its 
own affairs, and the sovereign and his favorite minister could alone 
take a general view of the situation. 

Frederick William, father of Frederick the Great, disposed of a 
budget of about eight million dollars, leaving to his successor over- 
flowing coffers and a fine army of sixty thousand men. In 1786, on 
the death of Frederick II, Prussia’s army numbered two thousand 
men, and her Treasury contained about forty million dollars. The 
budget of Frederick II amounted to thirteen million dollars, of 
which over ten millions were devoted to the army. The accumu- 
lated treasure was dissipated in the succeeding reign, but Fred- 
erick William III, ascending the throne in 1797, sought to re- 
pair the ravages of his predecessor. Few monarchs ever endured 
more cruel trials. After Jena his kingdom was occupied for months, 
he was stripped of half his territory, and his revenue was appro- 
priated to paying the war expenses of France. But in 1815 the 
era of recuperation began. The public revenue of this period was 
calculated at about twenty-six million dollars; in 1821 the budget 
is estimated at thirty-six million thalers, in 1829 at thirty-seven 
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millions, in 1847 at sixty-four millions, the increase of the last esti- 
mate being more apparent than real, because from 1844 the gross 
revenue is taken instead of the net revenue. In 1865 the expend- 
itures reach 169,243,365 thalers (a thaler being equal to about 
seventy-three cents ), and the receipts are 173,934,739; taxes furnish- 
ing forty-one per cent. In the seventeen years between 1850 and 

1867, the public expenditures of Prussia increased from 56,994,816 

thalers in the former year to 83,072,376 thalers in the latter. The 

receipts from taxation in 1850 were 49,511,104 thalers. In 1866 

Prussia conquered considerable territory and entered the North- 
German Confederation. The annexed States retained their separate 
budgets until the end of 1867; from that time the budget of the 
Confederation must be distinguished from that of the Kingdom of 
Prussia; in 1871 the Confederation became the Empire. In 1869 
the Prussian citizen paid per head four thalers eight silver groschen 
to the State (Kingdom and Confederation), and the receipts from 
taxation amounted to 116,138,321 thalers. 

Such was the financial condition of Prussia on the eve of the 
Franco-German war. Now let us take up the budget of the cur- 
rent year (April 1, 1882—March 31, 1883). The total budget of 
ordinary receipts is estimated at 905,727,432 marks; the budget of 
ordinary expenditures at 905,727,373. The extraordinary expendi- 
tures foot up only 34,079,244 marks, which are furnished in part by 
the surplus of 1880-1881. The ordinary and extraordinary budget 
amounts to 939,806,617 marks, or an increase of 26,736,201 over the 
preceding. The increase of expenditures is owing principally to 
the redemption of the debt of the railroads, and to new charges 
for the administrations of justice, police, education, etc. The ex- 
traordinary budget includes 4,960,500 for harbors, 2,181,445 for roads, 
7,919,300 for the improvement of water-courses, 600,000 marks for 
the drainage of the State’s demesnes. Beginning with the receipts, 
we find them divided into working, treasury, and administration 
receipts. In the first category are placed the receipts from taxes 
and the cultivation of the State’s domain. 

The ministry of agriculture, the domains, and forests collects the 
receipts of the domains and forests. The kingdom of Prussia is not 
only a great owner of forests, like most continental governments, 
but is also a great land-owner, and possesses about 340,000 hectares 
of domain. The receipts from the domain amount to 29,260,510 
marks; the ordinary expenses are 6,675,520 marks, the extraordinary 
expenses 600,000 marks, principally for improvement and drainage. 
The surplus of receipts is 21,984,990 marks. 

The revenue from the forests is put at 51,587,000 marks. Prus- 
sia possesses about 2,500,000 hectares of forests, or near the area of 
five French departments. The sales of wood amount to 45,700,000 
marks. The administration is made up of thirty commissioners, 
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ninety-two inspectors, 680 foresters, and 3,362 guards, and there are 
two forest academies, the whole service costing 30,025,000 marks, 
besides which are 2,050,000 marks of extraordinary expenditures. 
The total receipts of the ministry of agriculture, the domains, and 
forests amount to 80,847,510 marks. 

The ministry of finances collects direct taxes estimated at 144,453,700 
marks. The expenses being 10,203,000 marks, the surplus amounts 
to 134,250,700 marks. Prussia has two separate land-taxes, for prop- 
erty built upon and not, both established in 1861. The registered 
land is divided into fifty-one per cent. of cultivated land, ten and 
one quarter meadow, I1.5 pasture, 24.5 wood land. There are two 
income taxes in Prussia, the Einkommensteuer on incomes of over 
3000 marks, and the Klassensteuer on incomes of less than 3000 
marks. The Einkommensteuer prcduces 33,466,000 marks, reduced 
to 28,827,600 marks by remissions to the poorest classes. The 
Klassensteuer produces 40,823,500 marks, which the remissions reduce 
to 25,146,100 marks. Of a population of 26,368,096, the Einkommen- 
steuer reaches 634,249, and the Klassensteuer 25,733,847 souls. These 
figures will astonish no one versed in economic questions, for small 
incomes are everywhere more numerous than large ones. 

The Klassensteuer comprises twelve classes. Incomes under 420 
marks are exempt. The first class, from 420 to 660 marks, pays 
three marks; the last, from 2,700 to 3,000 marks, pays seventy-two 
marks. The Einkommensteuer comprises sixty-eight classes, the 
lowest paying ninety marks on incomes of from 3,000 to 3,600 
marks, the richest Prussian paying a tax of 72,000 marks on his 
income of 2,400,000 marks. As the income of the class increases, 
the number of its tax-payers diminishes, and a glance at the tables 
of the Einkommensteuer will show the German socialist that the 
wealth of Prussia is not monopolized by a few families. 

Of the indirect taxes, some are collected for the imperial treasury, 
others for the royal treasury. Thus the Prussian Government col- 
lects 279,530,540 marks for the imperial treasury, made up of 122,665,400 
marks of customs duties, taxes of 3,855,290 marks on tobacco, 65,288,070 
on sugar, 22,118,200 on salt, 48,176,080 on brandy, 12,698,100 on beer, 
629,400 on cards, and 4,100,000 for stamps for commercial paper 
and documents. The imperial treasury, however, receives but 225,- 
057,480 marks, because Prussia retains 19,039,690 marks for the 
service and 35,433,370 marks as her allowance. 

The kingdom of Prussia collects some indirect taxes on its own 
account, enumerating, among its 79,522,310 marks of special re- 
ceipts, 16,500,000 marks from a stamp tax, 5,200,000 marks of legacy 
duties, 53,500,000 from judicial fines, and 2,200,000 for tolls. 

Prussia still keeps up the superannuated institution of the lottery, 
which brings in 4,043,300 marks. The profits of the commercial | 
company, the Seehandlungs-Institut, are calculated at 3,000,000 marks 
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‘principally from its mills, flax-spinning works, and royal pawn- 
broking establishment. The mint’s receipts are 233,820 marks, its 
expenses 227,130. 

The total receipts of the ministry of finances amount to 250,295,820 
‘marks. 

The ministry of public works includes the mines, metallurgical 
establishments, salt-works, and railroads. The kingdom of Prussia 
sis the owner of mines, coal-pits, blast-furnaces, whose receipts amount 
to 92,402,677 marks; expenses of 78,227,981 marks bring the profits 
down to 14,174,696 marks, or deducting extraordinary expenses also, 
to 13,894,696 marks. At Saarbriick alone five million tons of coal 
are sold for about thirty-seven million marks. 

The State’s railroads are very extensive in Prussia, comprising 
11,759 kilometers. There is a general managing board of three 
directors and eighteen counselors, and seven subordinate boards, 
each with a president and about twelve directors. The receipts foot 
‘up 369,150,547 marks, the expenses 270,615,786, leaving a surplus of 
98,534,761 marks. 

The receipts of the ministry of public works amount to 461,553,224 
marks; those of the ministry of finances to 250,295,820, and of the 
minis:ry of agriculture to 76,128,214. The total working receipts 
‘amount to 787,977,258 marks. A second subdivision of the budget 
comprises the Treasury receipts. We find first 43,020,100 marks as 
Prussia’s share from the surplus of customs and tobacco tax, since 
all over 130 millions the empire relinquishes to the different States. 
‘Prussia receives besides more than seven millions from the stamp 
‘tax. The surplus of 1880-1881 figures for 28,862,485 marks. These 
receipts with some others make a total of 131,417,865 marks. 

A third subdivision of the budget embraces the receipts of the 
administrations. We find 689,310 marks for the ministry of state; 
4500 for ministry of foreign affairs; 1,662,219 for ministry of fi- 
nances; 1,233,659 for ministry of public works; 298,603 for min- 
istry of commerce; 6,596,000 for ministry of justice; 3,592,383 for 
ministry of the interior; 4,000,340 for ministry of agriculture, of 
which 1,847,340 are from the studs; 2,333,813 for ministry of wor- 
ship and public instruction. The total of these receipts is 20,411,494 
Marks. The Treasury receipts amount to 131,417,865, and the work- 
ing receipts to 787,977,258. The total budget of ordinary receipts 
figures at 939,806,617 marks. 

The total budget of expenditures amounts to 939,806,617 marks, — 
of which 905,727,373 are for ordinary expenditures, and 34,079,244 
for extraordinary expenditures. The budget of expenditures com- 
prises, like the budget of receipts, three subdivisions: working, 
treasury, and administration. 

In analyzing the receipts, we have mentioned the _ principal 
working expenses. The ministry of agriculture, domains, and for- 
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ests expends a total of 37,119,880 marks, of which 6,675,520 
marks are for the domains, 30,025,000 for forests, and 419,360 for 
the central administration. 

The expenditure of the ministry of finances is estimated at 
37,759,535 marks, of which 10,203,000 are for direct taxes, 27,234,365 
for indirect and provincial taxes. The customs and indirect taxes 
cost 22,471,265 marks. The expenses of the lottery do not exceed 
89,600 marks, and the net profit of this institution is 3,953,700 
marks. 

The total expenditure of the ministry of public works is put 
at 344,915,267 marks, of which 49,812,945 are for mines, 18,566,283 
for blast furnaces, 4,026,050 for salt works, and 266,687,286 for the 
railroads, inclusive of fifty-six millions devoted to interest and re- 
demption. 

The expenditures of the ministry of public works amount to 
344,915,267 marks; those of the ministry of finances to 37,759,535; 
and those of the ministry of agriculture to 37,119,880 marks. 
The total working expenditures represent a sum of 419,794,682 
marks. 

The second subdivision comprehends the Treasury expenditures. 
The civil list foots up 4,500,000 marks, and receives besides 7,500,000 
from the administration of domains and forests. The Crown pos- 
sesses a considerable private domain organized in 1773. 

The public debt requires a sum of 106,974,000 marks. As the 
surplus earnings of the State’s railways amount to a hundred mil- 
lions, the sum required for the public debt can be had from the 
profits of the railroads alone. If other surpluses be taken into 
account, the assets of Prussia will be seen to be far more con- 
siderable than her liabilities, and we do not hesitate to affirm 
that she is in excellent financial condition. The greater part of 
the debt arises from the building of railroads. The capital of the 
debt is put at 2,059,681,430 marks, of whieh 1,422,796,408 are for 
railroads. In 1822 it did not exceed 540,000,000 marks; in 1866 it 
reached a milliard. 

The two Chambers cost 1,381,150 marks. 

The matriculary contribution is fixed at 58,340,838 marks, which is 
reduced to about fifteen millions by allowing for Prussia’s share of 
the surplus customs and tobacco duties. The treasury expenditures 
amount to 246,020,665 marks. | . 

The third subdivision of the budget of expenditures is devoted 
to the administrations. Prussia has ten ministries: of State; for- 
eign affairs; finances; public works; commerce; justice; interior; 
agriculture, domains, and forests; worship, public instruction, and 
medical affairs; war. 

The extraordinary budget comprises expenditures amounting to 


34,079,244 marks. 
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The following table presents a general view of the budget (re- 
ceipts and expenditures): 

















RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
Working. Ordinary. Extraordinary. 
Agriculture, domains, and forests. 76,128,214 .. 37,119,880 .. 2,650,000 
PUMAMCEB. 00 0cccs sec ccccsescs os 250,295,820 .. 37-759,535 -- 339,000 
i Cs dno de ondecnadewed 461,553,224 .. 344,915,207 .. 4,208,500 
616 bh ck cond dbeadese anes 131,417,865 .. 246,020,665 .. —_— 
Administrations— 
Ministry of State................ 689,310 .. 2,991,792 .. coe 
u » foreign affairs........ 4,500 .. 500,570 .. — 
” DP Tian 6s sdeanes 1,662,219 .. 36,768,613—i«j — 
u # public works......... 1,233,059 .. 16,569,612 .. 15,061,245 
" SO ee ,003 .. 1,541,075 .. 73,000 
. S Psst ncceecsanes 6,596,000 .. 78,853,700 .. 2,265,330 
” Ps Bhai rticiecniee cenit 3,592,383 .. 40,403,936 .. 1,599; 
a * agriculture.......... 4,000,340 .. 11,441,635 .. 1,262,000 
h # public instruction.... 2,333,813 .. 50,733,021 .. 6,620,300 
u © WiRssccesscascencaes G67 le. 107,472 .. a 
939,806,617. .. 905,727,373 -- 34,079,244 


The ordinary and extraordinary expenditures amount to 939,- 
806,617 marks. Of a budget of 940 million marks, the receipts 
from taxes do not exceed 243 millions; they represent only 
twenty-five per cent. of the total budget. The distribution per 
head of population gives eight marks ninety, and seventeen marks 
fifteen if the taxes of the Empire be added, which take off about 
225 millions in Prussia. 

The taxes of the provinces, the Avezse or circles, and of the 
communes must also be taken into account. The Government 
documents are here less complete. These taxes consist chiefly of 
small sums added to the direct taxes. For the provinces they 
represent about one mark, for the Avezse two marks, and for the 
communes five marks forty-two. The large total amount of these 
additional sums is what most excites the discontent of the taxpay- 
ers. A Prussian citizen pays ridiculously small direct taxes, and 
relatively heavy direct taxes, felt all the more because they are ac- 
companied by considerable local charges. The total general and 
local taxes do not amount to over six dollars in Prussia, while 
in France they run up to more than nineteen dollars. The 
financial difficulties proceed from a bad assessment, a question 
that has occupied Bismarck since 1848. The great German Chan- 
cellor is anxious to secure the financial independence of the 
Empire. His design is to increase the indirect taxes so as to 
liberate the States from the matriculary contributions and to 
suppress the Klassensteuer in Prussia. 

If the small duties on brandy, beer, tobacco, and other articles 
of great consumption be considered, the justice of the Chancel- 
lor’s views must be admitted. Public opinion seems to differ 
with him only on the ways and means. Prince Bismarck pro- 
poses the monopoly of tobacco, which has been unfavorably 
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received in the parliamentary deliberations. The two preponderat- 
ing elements in Prussia are the bureaucracy and the army. The 
army is a model of discipline and strength. The bureaucracy, 
recruited from the best of the nation, is no less remarkable 
than the army. The future of a country, where the State ab-- 
sorbs all the forces, may well excite certain apprehensions. As 
the individual initiative is the best social motor, it is to be feared 
that the exaggerated development of the State may lower the 
National character. The orators of the Reichstag take this point 
of view, when they attack Bismarck’s financial projects. It seems. 
evident that the German finances must be reformed. This result 
may be obtained, without putting a monopoly of tabacco in the 
hands of a Government which already possesses in Prussia 
340,000 hectares of land, 2,500,000 hectares of forests, immense in-. 
dustrial establishments (mines, coal-pits, metallurgical works), and 
about 12,000 kilometers of railroads. It will suffice to raise the 
duties on the principal beverages of Germany, alcohol and beer,. 
which are now quite insignificant. We believe we have shown 
the finances of the kingdom of Prussia to be in excellent condi-- 
tion, and in face of the erroneous views promulgated by the 
press, it seems of use to establish the truth. How many of the 
general public form their opinion of Germany from the fanciful 
accounts of M. Victor Tissot’s Voyage au pays des Milliards? 





SENATOR HILL ON SILVER. 


The speech of Mr. Hill, of Colorado, on the silver question, 
delivered in the United States Senate in June last, has attracted 
much attention and has been published in full in many journals. 
It is undoubtedly an able presentation of the silver side of the 
controversy, while its marked candor and fairness effectually protect 
it against any angry or disrespectful criticism. 

It is, perhaps, the leading point of the speech, that whatever may 
be the relation of market value between gold and silver bullion, 
there can be no market depreciation of the silver dollar coin below 
the gold dollar coin, until the coinage of silver dollars exceeds the 
minimum amount below which the total metallic money cannot be 
reduced. 

There cannot be a discount on the silver dollar when purchased 
with gold dollars, unless there is at the same time a premium on 
the gold dollar when purchased with silver dollars, and such a pre- 
mium on the gold dollar would immediately cause it to disappear as 
a money in circulation. So long as there are any gold dollars in 
actual use as currency, the two kinds of metallic dollars will be at a 
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parity of market value, and the gold dollars cannot all of them dis- 
appear until there are enough silver dollars coined to supply what 
is imperatively needed in the way of metallic money. 

These views of Senator Hill merit careful consideration. There 
never was any good ground for predicting that the coined silver 
would depreciate when its coinage reached $50,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000. As respects the principle of the two cases, the coinage of 
silver dollars having a bullion value less than that of a gold dollar, 
is like the issue of irredeemable legal-tender paper, in respect to 
which all, authorities agree that it will not depreciate below coin, 
until the quantity exceeds that of the previously circulating coin, 
and until the coin is expelled from use, as it would be and must be 
when there was a premium upon it as compared with the legal- 
tender paper. But it has never been regarded as safe to commence 
the issue of irredeemable paper, because there is not only no possi- 
ble guarantee that the limit of safety in the amount will not be 
passed, but all experience shows that that limit, when once reached, 
is sure to be passed. And why does not the same objection fairly 
lie against a silver dollar, which is intrinsically less valuable than a 
gold dollar? The difficulty of arresting its coinage increases as the 
number already coined is multiplied, and although there is undoubt- 
edly a certain limit, at and within which there will be no deprecia- 
tion of its market value, Senator Hill fails to point out any security 
that this limit will not be exceeded. 





—— -————— 


MUNICIPAL ECONOMY AND MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGENCE 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Municipal economy and municipal extravagance, so affected by the 
— or the permission of the liquor traffic, are illustrated by 

ineland, New Jersey, where no liquor is sold, and Yonkers, New 
York, which allows the sale. In Yonkers there are 145 licensed 
saloons, and seventy places where liquor is sold ~— . The popu- 
lation of Vineland is about 12,000, and that of a one-fifth 
larger. The police appropriation of Yonkers is $37,000; while in 
Vineland the constable and overseers of the poor entail an annual 
expense of only $75. Yonkers pays a police judge $4000 and the 
clerk of the court $800. No outlay of that sort is required in Vine- 
land. The paupers of Yonkers involve an expenditure of $12,000; 
the Vineland paupers cost $400. The total disbursements for the 
perpen mentioned are $53,800 in Yonkers, and $475 in Vineland. 

educting one-fifth for the larger population of Yonkers and $43,040 
remains, or more than nine times the outlay in Vineland. These 
facts are worth more than many general assertions in demonstrating 
the proposition, which, indeed, nobody disputes, that the liquor traffic 
imposes a serious burden upon communities, especially, when as in 
Yonkers, a considerable proportion of the saloons are open in vio- 
lation of law, and presumably are the resort of the worst class of 
the population. 
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ARGENTINE CURRENCY. 


On the sth of November, 1881, the Argentine Congress passed a 
currency law, the principal articles of which are reprinted in the 
May, 1882, number of the “ Reports from the Consuls of the United 
States.” 

The law provides for gold and silver dollars, both of them full 
legal tender. The value of this new Argentine dollar is reduced 
from the old standard, so as to be equal to five French francs. The 
French relation of fifteen and one-half to one between the metals, so 
dear to the heart of M. Cernuschi, is adopted at the Argentine 
mint. 

The chief peculiarity of this law is the limitation of the coinage of 
both silver and gold. 

Article 4 decrees as follows: | 

“The coinage of gold shall be limited. The coinage of silver shall 
not exceed four dollars for each inhabitant of the Republic.” 

Article 7 decrees as follows: 

“The legal circulation of all foreign gold coins will be prohibited 
as soon as the gold coinage of the National mint shall reach 
$8,000,000, and the legal circulation of all silver coins will be pro- 
hibited as soon as the silver coinage of the National mint shall 
reach $4,000,000,” 

As will be seen, it is not stated what is to be the maximum amount 
of the coinage of gold, but only that it “shall be limited.” The 
silver coinage is fixed at four dollars fer capita, which would be 
equivalent to a limitation of the silver coinage of this country to 
$ 200,000,000, 

We have had in the world since 1874 several examples of a 
limitation on the coinage of silver, for the purpose of keeping it 
at a market parity with gold, but the Argentine Confederation pre- 
sents the first case of the imposition of a limit upon the coinage 
of both metals. This is introducing an entirely novel plan of mone- 
tary regulation, and we have not seen any explanation of the pecu- 
liar theory of money which has governed the Argentine legislators. 

Of course, if the coinage of the metals is limited, there is no 
longer any necessary correspondence between the value of coins and 
the value of the bullion out of which they are manufactured. In 
such a case, the value of coins will depend only upon the particu- 
lar limitation which the law may impose upon their number. 

The actual currency of the Argentine Confederation consists to- 
day, and always has consisted, principally of paper. At present, this 
paper is furnished by two banks, and its gold value is now about 
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$35,000,000, although its nominal value is vastly greater. A consider- 
able portion is exchangeable for gold and silver at no better rate 
than four cents on the dollar. 





THE FUNDING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY DEBT. 


Within two years after enacting the law, Hamilton gave an ac- 
count of its operation. The time limited by the act for subscribing 
to the loan had expired, and the secretary joyfully announced the 
success of the plan. The subscriptions had amounted to $31,797,481.22. 
The trustees of the sinking fund had purchased $1,131,364.76 of the 
debt, because it could be done very advantageously to the Govern- 
ment. The unsubscribed.residue amounted to the sum of $10,616,- 
604.65. Of this balance, $6,795,815.26 consisted of registered debt 
and interest. This portion of the debt was chiefly held by foreign 
creditors, who had been somewhat tardy in sending their subscrip- 
tions. But extensive orders received from them since the expira- 
tion of the time limited for receiving the debt, furnished ample 
proof of their desire to accept the proposal of the Government. 
Consequently, Hamilton recommended an extension of the time for 
subscribing to the loan, which was granted. 

Another portion of the unsubscribed indebtedness consisted of out- 
standing or floating evidences of debt, the amount of which the 
secretary estimated at $3,697,466.14. Most of this indebtedness was 
represented by loan-office certificates issued between the first of Sep- 
tember, 1777, and March first, 1778. Many of the holders had ac- 
cepted the offer of the Government and had exchanged their cer- 
tificates for stock, but some were dissatisfied. They maintained that 
the indebtedness of the Government to them possessed a greater 
value than the indebtedness accruing at a later period, and conse- 
quently that they ought not to be compelled to exchange their old 
certificates for new ones, as the act provided, before receiving interest, 
Regarding the objection not wholly ill-founded, Hamilton urged a 
slight modification in the funding law, hoping to meet their wishes 
and thus lead them to subscribe. It was therefore provided that the 
creditors who had not subscribed to the loan should nevertheless 
receive the same interest on the sum due to them as other creditors 
had received to whom a similar sum was due, thus placing the sub- 
scribing and the non-subscribing creditors upon the same level in 
receiving interest. The period for subscribing to the public stock 
was extended several times, and in the end nearly every creditor 
subscribed. In 1817 the Secretary of the Treasury reported that the 
total amount of certificates of all kinds, including indents of interest 
Outstanding, was less than one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
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nearly the whole of which had long been barred by statutes of 
limitation. 

The amount subscribed in the debts of the States reported by 
Hamilton in February, 1793, was $17,072,334.39. This was smaller 
than the amount assumed by $4,427,665.61. Several reasons existed 
for not subscribing the balance. The first was, the sum assumed 
in respect to certain States exceeded the actual amount of their 
debts. Secondly, in many instances a part of the existing debt was 
in such a form as to exclude it without violating the law. Lastly, 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the time limited for receiving subscrip- 
tions. 

Several of the States were desirous of having the time extended 
for receiving the debts included within the terms of the law, and 
with this desire Congress was willing to comply. But when an effort 
was made to stretch the scope of the law far enough to include 
all the indebtedness incurred by the States for the common defence 
instead of adhering to the arbitrary sum of $21,500,000, the major- 
ity of Congress would not consent. Hamilton urged the assumption 
of the entire amount with great force, and his recommendation was 
lost in the House by only a few votes. 

Obvious justice required the assumption of all the debts thus 
contracted. Congress, under the confederation, had repeatedly prom- 
ised to do full justice to all the creditors and States, and their 
successors had no right to repudiate the promise. The assumption 
of the claims of State creditors, to whom compensation was due 
for their efforts in aiding the common cause against Great Britain, 
was not so much an act of expediency as an act of open and 
express obligation. There was no honest way of escaping the ful- 
fillment of it. Moreover, the States had granted the exclusive right 
to the Government of collecting a revenue on imports which was 
the richest source of public revenue. When the States relinquished 
the right of levying this tax, they expected that the Government 
would relieve them from their obligations incurred for the general 
welfare. To appropriate the richest fountains of taxation belonging 
to the States, and to refuse the assumption of their war obliga- 
tions, was harsh treatment and just ground for resentment. 

When this portion of the public indebtedness was finally adjusted, 
the amount assumed for each State was as follows: 


New Hampshire sees Delaware 59,161 65 
Rhode Island en 517,491 08 
Massachusetts cove Virginia and Kentucky 2,934,416 00 
Connecticut 600 sees North Carolina 1,793,803 85 

1,183,716 69 ones South Carolina 3,999,651 73 
New Jersey 695,202 70 se0e Georgia . 246,030 73 


Pennsylvania 777;:983 48 — 
Total $ 18,271,787 47 





Thus the amount assumed in the beginning proved sufficient to 
cover the indebtedness of all the States except Rhode Island and 
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Connecticut, under the regulations adopted for the admission of 
debts in favor of the States. 

In criticising the funding system, Gallatin displayed greater acute- 
ness than any other critic of the time. “Considering the assump- 
tion of State debts as intended solely for the purpose of doing 
equal justice to the several States, by equalizing their accounts,” 
he says, “it may be demonstrated that, had Congress waited until 
the settlement of accounts had taken place before any State debts. 
were assumed, they might have produced the same effect by an 
assumption, in favor of the creditor States, to the amount of 
$11,609,259.69, which has been produced by the premature assump- 
tion of $21,789,371.47, which have been actually assumed or funded 
in favor of the several States; that is to say, that the accounts 
of the Union with the individual States might have been placed 
in the same relative situation in which they now stand by assum- 
ing $10,180,111.78 less than have been assumed.” Such an adjust- 
ment would have equalized the burdens of the States among each 
other, yet they would have been required to pay more than eleven 
millions to their creditors, which many believed it was the plain 
duty of the Government to pay, having appropriated the best. 
sources of revenue formerly possessed by the States. Gallatin did 
not go so far as to maintain that such an adjustment ought to 
have been made, though perhaps this inference may be fairly drawn 
from his writings. 

His next criticism is more weighty, and cannot be easily shaken. 
“Even the warmest supporters of the State debts,” he says, “on its 
most enlarged scale; even those who think that both on the score 
of justice, and in order to relieve them from a heavy burden it was. 
wise and politic to have assumed the whole of the sum which was 
actually assumed in favor of the creditor States; even they must ac- 
knowledge, that an assumption made at random before the accounts 
were settled, rendered it unavoidable to assume debts in favor of 
States which were in fact already indebted to the Union, and that 
the consequence has been such as might have been foreseen. Thus: 
near $1,200,000 were assumed for the State of New York, which,,. 
when the accounts were finally settled, was found to be indebted 
to the Union to the amount of more than two millions. It is 
self-evident,” he adds, “that the debts, thus assumed for debtor: 
States, were not due by the United States; that they are a debt un- 
necessarily constituted and created by the present Government. On 
the most superficial view of the subject, it appears that $2,069,565.71 
have been assumed for debtor States to the manifest injury of the 
other States.” A twofold reason existed for pressing the assump-- 
tion of the State debts before there was a settlement of the ac- 
counts between the States and the Government. In the first place, 
the States which were burdened with the heaviest debts were im- 
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patient for an early settlement, “apprehensive,” as Gallatin says, 
“either that-they might not be found creditor to so large an amount 
as the sums assumed for them, or that if they did not obtain im- 
mediate relief, justice might afterwards be denied to them.” The 
other reason was, the strengthening of the Government by rendering 
all the creditors of the individual States dependent on the Union. 
In regard to the debts between the States and the Government, 
the time for presenting them on either side was continued, and in 
December, 1793, the Commissioners made their final report. In ac- 
cordance with the principles adopted by Congress for adjusting this 
class of accounts, the States were debited and credited as follows: 
Creditcr States. Debtor States. 

New Hampshire..... $75,055 ‘one 

Massachusetts r name Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island vr Delaware 

Connecticut wien Maryland 

New Jersey cove Virginia 


South Carolina en North Carolina 
Georgia 





After making this report, Congress enacted that interest on the 
balances due to the creditor States should be allowed from the last 
day of December, 1789, for the four succeeding years at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, “and that the amount of such interest be 
placed to the credit of the State to which the same shall be found 
due upon the books of the Treasury of the United States and 
shall bear an interest of three per centum per annum,” after the 
last day of December, 1794. In respect to the balances, Congress 
had already provided for funding them within twelve months from 
the time they were ascertained “upon the same terms with the 
other part of the domestic debt of the United States.” 

Thus the Government faithfully performed its duty toward the 
States, and funded the balances due to them; but they, on the 
other hand, were not so faithful. They neglected almost totally 
to do anything. The Government was powerless to collect the 
balances in its favor. Had the Government delayed to pay to 
the States the amount assumed, it might have retained enough 
to balanc2 every account. It is true that the indebtedness on the 
one side was somewhat different from that on the other. Yet it 
may be questioned whether such a course by the Government 
would not have been strictly just. Unwilling to pay, the Govern- 
ment sought to coax the States by making a new offer. If they 
would build fortifications and make other public improvements the 
amount expended would be credited to them against the balances 
due to the Government. A little over two hundred thouscnd dol- 
lars was spent by New York in fortifying its chief harbor, which 
was duly credited. The other debtor States did nothing, and fin- 
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ally all were relieved of their indebtedness to the Government by 
Congress. 

Thus the proposals of the Government had been accepted. The 
experiment of funding, first set by Florence centuries before, had 
been repeated with still greater success. A more economical sys- 
tem might have been devised, but crude as this was, the hope 
of saving the National life was immensely strengthened, while 
older nations beheld our exhibition of creative political energy 
with wonder. The darkest cloud in the firmament of the Union 
had disappeared. The restoration of the public credit was the 
beginning of a new era. The long dreary period of neglected and 
broken promises was past. ALBERT S. BOLLES, 





CURRENCY OPINIONS OF GALLATIN. 


Among the persons in this country connected with affairs of 
finance and currency during the first half of this century, there was, 
perhaps, no man who possessed a greater weight of authority with 
his contemporaries than Albert Gallatin. After administering the 
affairs of the United States Treasury Department under Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison, he was during the last years of his long life at 
the head of a great bank in the City of New York. His mental ac- 
tivity was retained to a great age, and, although never a voluminous 
writer, he wrote frequently upon the current questions of his times. 

In a little book published January 1, 1831, entitled Conszderations 
on Currency and Banking, he pointed out the dangerous character of 
the system of bank notes, under no other check upon their amount 
than that of redeemability in coin, which then existed in this coun- 
try, and continued to exist until March 3, 1865, when Congress by a 
supreme act of authority destroyed by taxation the pestiferous 
power of banks to issue circulating paper, and confined them to the 
use of such circulating paper as might be issued to them by the 
National Government. 

Gallatin had no prejudices against banks. He was himself a 
banker in 1831, and he was quite ready to believe that under certain 
circumstances, which can never be counted upon and rarely if ever 
exist, banks might exercise the power of issuing paper money in a 
useful manner. On that point, he said: 


Cautious and well-directed banks will always afford great relief in 
times of pressure, if enabled by the previous prudent administration 
of their affairs to lend their credit to solvent dealers; which cannot 
be done without enlarging their issues. If, on the contrary, this has 
already been done to its utmost extent; if during a period of high 
prices and great apparent prosperity, the spirit of enterprise, naturally 
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excited by that state of things and which required then to be 
checked, has, on the contrary, been stimulated by incautious loans 
and consequent issues of paper on the part of the banks, the result 
‘will be, and has eer always been, as fatal as unavoidable.... 
At the very time when the aid of banks would be most wanted, 
those institutions . . . are compelled in self-defence to contract their 
issues and loans, and thus greatly to aggravate the evil.... In 
countries, therefore, the currency of which consists principally of 
bank paper, banks will have a beneficial or pernicious influence on 
credit, and on a currency depending on credit, according to the 
manner in which they may be administered; useful, when their opera- 
‘tions, in prosperous times and whilst under their control, are regu- 
lated by probity, great discretion and skill; pernicious, when their 
administration is defective in any of these respects... . 

Extraordinary drains of specie, occasionally inconvenient when 
the currency is purely or principally metallic, may be fatal to one 
which consists of bank notes convertible at will into specie. Sup- 
posing the currency of a country to consist of one hundred millions, 
a drain of twenty millions from abroad would produce great incon- 
‘venience, but not beyond that of contracting the currency to that 
extent, until commerce had supplied the deficiency. But if consist- 
ing of bank notes, sustained by twenty millions of specie in the 
waults of the banks, the basis being withdrawn, the whole fabric is 
at once overthrown, and specie payments must be suspended. 


As will be seen, Gallatin held that a currency of bank paper, 
regulated as to amount imerely by redeemability in coin, must neces- 
sarily be “ ferniczous,” unless the operations of the banks “zz fros- 
perous times” were regulated by “ probity, great discretion and skill” 
combined. The steady co-existence in bank management of all 
those qualities is not to be looked for, and the hopelessness of the 
case becomes absolute in a country having a great number of inde- 
pendent issuing banks, in which condition of things it would be 
out of the power of those which were wise and prudent to restrain 
those which were unwise and imprudent.* If it is determined to 
remit the volume of the currency to the “ frodity, discretion and 
skill” of issuing banks, it is plain that the only chance of success 
on that line of policy, is to create some central and powerful insti- 
tution, like the Bank of England or like the National banks chartered 
in this country in 1791 and 1816. The managers of such institu- 
tions would have more or less power to enforce their policy upon 
minor issuing banks, and, if they possessed the qualifications, each 
and all of which are described by Gallatin as essential, they would 
probably exercise their power beneficially. Gallatin himself was in 
favor of having an institution in this country upon the general 
plan of the banks chartered by Congress in 1791 and 1816. But 

* Logic, science, experience, history, all teach that the issue and regulation of currency can- 
not be safely left to innumerable banks scattered over a country like ours, and governed by 
no other principle than self-interest, or, as Sir Robert Peel expressed it, by competition. No 
other country surely would think of trusting the supply and regulation of the currency of a 


people to a combination of banking corporations like those of the United States. 
—Regulation of Currency ( 1882) by Hon. A. ¥. Warner. 
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the assurance can never be very great that the management of any 
bank will always be marked by “Prodity, great discretion and skill.” 
All the experience which mankind have ever had in great banking 
institutions on the plan of discretionary issues of paper, has been 
in the cases of the Bank of England, and of the American National 
banks created in 1791 and 1816, and it has not been of a nature to 
inspire confidence. Of the second bank in this country (chartered 
in 1816), it is a matter of established history that it was deplorably 
mismanaged, both at the commencement and in the last years of 
its career. In respect to the Bank of England, its policy in the 
management of its redeemable issues after the specie resumption of 
1821 provoked the most persistent and violent criticisms, with the 
result of the passage of Peel’s Act of 1844, which put a complete 
and final end to its power to affect the volume of the currency in 
any degree. | 

On the sound view taken by Gallatin, banks possessing unlimited 
powers of issue would have the means of affording aid and relief 
in times of pressure and falling prices, only upon the condition, which 
nobody knew better than himself to be an impossible condition, that 
they should have husbanded their resources, curtailed their dis- 
counts, and restricted their circulation in times “of high prices and 
great apparent prosperity,” when “the spirit of enterprise, naturally 
excited by that state of things, required them to be checked.” 

Lord Overstone, himself a great banker, with no prejudices against 
the class to which he belonged, but disposed rather to make the 
fullest allowance for the circumstances and influences surrounding 
them, said in 1837 in his “ Reflectéons on the Pressure in the Money 
Market :” 

The history of what we are in the habit of calling the “state of 
trade” is an instructive lesson. We find it subject to various condi- 
tions, which are periodically returning; it revolves apparently in an 
established cycle. First, we find it in a state of quiescence; next, 
improvement, growing confidence, prosperity, excitement, over-trad- 
ing, convulsions, pressure, stagnation, distress, ending again in 
quiescence. 

Now, during the progress of trade through this circular course, 
what is the necessary situation and the inevitable conduct of the 
banker? The connection between him and his customers is neces- 
sarily very close and intimate. When confidence is increasing, the 
spirit of enterprise beginning to expand itself—when hope, in all its 
forms, is coming into active operation—when prices are rising, profits 
increasing, and every merchant or tradesman, with a view of benefit- 
ting by these circumstances, is desirous of extending his operations, 
the banker is looked to by his customers to act in concert with 
them, to facilitate their operations, and to distribute among them all 
the aid which the extent of his resources enables him to command. 
It would be difficult to show that it is not his duty, properly under- 
stood, to obey this call, and to assist the expanding energies of 


trade; at all events, it would be practically impossible for him to act 
otherwise. He must conform to the tendency of circumstances about 
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him; he must breathe the atmosphere of opinion which surrounds 
him, and suffer himself to be moved onward by the stream of 
events in which he is placed. A banker cannot contract his accom- 
modation at a period when the whole trading and mercantile world 
are acting under one common impetus of expansion. If, under these 
circumstances, the banker, in addition to what may be called his 
ordinary and legitimate resources, is also intrusted with the power 
of issuing paper-money ad /zbztum, is it not inevitable that he should 
abuse that power? an we expect that under such circumstances, 
whilst all his other resources are strained to the utmost for the 
accommodation of his customers, he will still keep a firm and un- 
yielding restraint over the amount of his issues ? 
* x * o* * x ** ** * 

We unite in the same body [the Bank of England] functions 
which, it can easily be shown, are in many cases conflicting, and 
therefore incompatible, viz., those of ordinary banking business and 
of regulating the amount of a paper currency. And lastly, to per- 
form these very delicate duties, in every step of which the personal 
interests of the mercantile, trading anc money classes must be 
immediately affected, we select, not a body of individuals qualified 
(by their total separation from all such interests) to exercise a dis- 
passionate and disinterested judgment, but, on the contrary, men 
the most largely engaged in mercantile and moneyed operations, and, 
therefore, more than any other class exposed, in their private inter- 
ests, to the immediate effects of any action upon the currency. 


Neither Gallatin nor Overstone was able to conceive that the 
“qwants of trade,” really insatiable as they are, because expanding 
always as prices expand, could be anything but an element of dis- 
turbance, rather than of sound regulation, in fixing the amount of 
paper issues. They both saw the necessity of a restraint upon that 
species of demand for money, and they both failed to find it in the 
discretion of the issuing banks and bankers, whose interests and 
sympathies were all in the same direction as those of their cus- 
tomers. : 

After pointing out, in the book already quoted from, the many 
and great objections to a currency of bank-notes, issued without 
any other effective limitations than the discretion of bankers and 
the legal duty of coin redemption, Gallatin proceeded to say: 

Considerations of this nature may well have suggested to the 
committee of the House of Representatives the question, whether a 
metallic currency would not, in the United States, have been pref- 
erable to one consisting of bank notes. We should incline to the 
affirmative, if the system was not already established, and if we be- 
lieved that an attempt to return to a pure metallic currency, which 
could not, without producing great evils, be suddenly carried into 
effect, was at all practicable. 

Of course, the impracticability of substituting “a pure metallic cur- 
vency” for one consisting largely of paper, arises from its involving 
such a contraction of the volume of money as would fatally depress 
prices, and completely pervert the equity of the innumerable con- 
tracts to pay money which are always in existence in commercial 
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countries. Gallatin, therefore, turned with manifest favor to another 
system of money which had been proposed in England, and which 
seemed to him to promise the steadiness of “a pure metallic cur- 
rency,” without that contraction of the volume of money which such 
a currency would necessitate. Gallatin described the proposed system 
as follows: 

A very ingenious plan was proposed by Mr. Ricardo, and has since 
been expounded and defended with great talent by Mr. McCulloch, 
intended to afford security against the dangers to which every sys- 
tem of paper currency heretofore devised is exposed. 

It consists in the total exclusion of a metallic currency, (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the silver necessary for small payments), in 
making the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender, and in 
requiring that institution to pay them, on demand, in gold bars 
of the proper standard. This last provision would be sufficient to 
prevent any depreciation of the notes; whilst, on the other hand, 
the gold bars paid by the bank could not, either directly or by 
being converted into coin, take their place, and add anything to 
the amount of the currency. Any call on the bank for gold would, 
therefore, necessarily lessen this amount, and must also necessarily 
cease whenever this was somewhat less than the amount in value, 
which is indispensable in England for the payments in currency. 
, . . The inconvenience of this contraction would not, it seems, 
be greater than if the currency was purely metallic. Supposing 
forty millions sterling to be the minimum of the absolutely neces- 
sary currency under an unfavorable state of the foreign exchanges, 
the community would be protected against the danger of any de- 
preciation in the nominal value of the notes; and the bank, under 
any Circumstances whatever, against a drain that could compel it 
to suspend its payments, provided the value of the gold bars in its 
vaults was always equal to the excess of its issue over forty millions. 


The plan, as Ricardo proposed it, did not contain the sugges- 
tion made by Gallatin that the gold (in bars) held by the Bank 
of England for the redemption of its notes, would only need to 
be equal to the excess of such notes beyond the amount of money 
which would always necessarily be kept in use in the channels 
of circulation, and which he estimated at that time (1831) at forty 
millions sterling, or $200,000,000. 

On this plan, the currency of England would always be at a 
parity with its adopted metallic standard (gold); and would fluc- 
tuate in amount only at the same times and in the same de- 
gree as an exclusively gold currency would fluctuate, that is to 
say, as gold was imported or exported. It would not, however, 
be contracted in amount, as it would be if consisting of gold 
only, but would be permanently enlarged to the extent of the 
bank notes against which no metal was held. 

In short, Gallatin in 1831, either adopted or originated what is 
substantially the basis of currency ‘regulation, which was afterwards 
embodied in Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. The amount of the “fred 
issue” of paper not repersenting metal, suggested by Gallatin, was 
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forty millions sterling, whereas the “jixed zssue” under Peel’s plan 
was about thirty millions. It was necessarily less under the latter 
plan, which left the circulation to consist partly of gold coins and 
partly of bank notes, whereas the Ricardo plan, which Gallatin ex- 
plained and presented with manifest favor, gave the function of 
full legal tender to bank notes only. 

Gallatin saw that the volume of bank notes, if left to be controlled 
by the “wants of trade,”” would expand with “igh prices” and “af- 
parent prosperity,” and that at such periods, instead of being checked 
by “great discretion” on the part of bankers, it was much more 
likely to be still further expanded by “ zucautzous loans and conse- 
guent issues of paper.” If a return to an exclusively metallic money 
had not been impracticable, on account of the contraction of the 
volume of the currency which it would involve, he would have pre- 
ferred the total suppression of circulating paper. It is, therefore, not 
remarkable, that he favored the plan of Ricardo, which could be so 
administered as to furnish a currency, fluctuating only as an exclus- 
ively metallic money would fluctuate, and which could nevertheless 
be protected against the contraction which would result from such a 
money, by the expedient of an issue of a certain amount of paper 
having no metal held in reserve for it. 

In this country, there have been no real banks of issue for more 
than seventeen years. The unconstitutional creation of paper money 
by the State banks, was suppressed by the prohibitive taxation of 
an Act of Congress passed on the 3d of March, 1865. The National 
banks have never been permitted to issue notes, but only to use 
such notes as are furnished to them by the Treasury Department at 
Washington, in such quantities and on such conditions as have been 
from time to time prescribed by Congress. The nation has thereby 
resumed its proper authority over its monetary standard, inasmuch 
as notes actually accepted as a part of the circulating medium, are 
not mere promises to pay money, but are themselves money, or, 
as Gallatin expressed it in the book already quoted from: 

Whatever commodity or species of paper may, by law or general 
consent, be universally received in any country, in exchange of every 
other commodity, and in payment of all debts, is the circulating me- 
dium or currency of such country, or in other words, its common 
standard of the value of all commodities whatever.” 

A paper money can be kept at a constant parity of value with 
the metals, and as steady in volume as an exclusively metallic 
money would be, upon the system of regulation adopted by Great 

Britain in 1844 and still maintained there, and which, in another 
form, had commended itself to Gallatin thirteen years previously. 
That system is, in brief, a fixed issue without any metal be- 
hind it, of so much paper as will always be held in the channels of 
circulation, and the requirement of a metallic reserve of dollar for 
dollar for all paper in excess of the fixed issue. 
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Without doubt, a currency so regulated remains subject to all the 
imperfections and irregularities of an exclusively metallic currency, 
the fluctuations of which it exactly follows in the times of their 
happening and in their degree. But no greater reform can be re- 
garded as within practicable reach for a long period to come, and 
an immense advance will have been made if we eliminate the ele- 
ments of disturbance inherent in a paper money which is left to be 
controlled by the “wants of trade,” or by the discretion of banks. 

GEO. M. WESTON. 





CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


QUICKSILVER MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The following table gives the production of the.New Almaden 
mines, in Santa Clara County, for the year 1881: 





Total Pro- Total Pro- 
duction of duction of 
Mine. Flasks. Mine. Flasks. 
New Almaden........ 26,060 Sulphur Bank........ 11,152 
Great Western....... 6,241 eine re 5,552 
Guadaloupe........... 5,228 ones INGW SETIR. p< cosecscee 2,775 
ee 2,194 abate Great Eastern........ 1,065 
Cloverdale.... ....... 208 ewan Wes cdencscedean 376 
ee a 55:00 10804060086 000 cdnsnsatiniceeeea 60,851 flasks 


each of 76.50 lbs. avoirdupois. 


The production of the old Almaden, in Spain, for 1881, was 
50,653 flasks. 

A very large proportion of our quicksilver is exported to China, where 
it is chiefly used in the manufacture of vermilion, and it is well- 
known that Chinese vermilion is superior both in color and quality 
to that manufactured elsewhere. Tables compiled from the customs 
returns on trade for the year 1880 show that the net imports of 
quicksilver into China were 35,656,933 pounds, valued at $170,032. 
There is no trade in native quicksilver, so the vermilion is all 
manufactured from the imports of that article. Here is a chance 
to turn some Chinese immigration to satisfactory account, even in 
California. If it be a fact that the vermilion manufactured in 
China is of superior quality, could it not be a source of a 
profit to those engaged in the manufacture of vermilion in the United 
States to secure the service of those who have this art in China, 
and manufacture it at home? By so doing they would create a 
greater demand for vermilion, not only in China, but in other 
foreign countries. 

SILK STATISTICS. 


The Silk Association of America has published, through Mr. W. C. 
Wyckoff, its report for the last fiscal year. The imports of silk manu- 
facture in New York alone have reached the unprecedented amount 
of $36,432,706, against $30,501,851 for the year ended June 30, 1881. 
The raw-silk imports in New York and San Francisco have reached 
the encouraging amount of 21,682 bales, worth $13,177,898, against 
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20,198 bales, worth $10,885,167, imported last year. The raw silk 
came chiefly from Japan, and after that in a declining scale from 
Shanghai, Europe, and Hong-Kong. It will be observed that the 
amount of imported raw silk illustrates the rise of an interesting and 
important industry. Many a piece of silk worn in this country has 
been manufactured at home, though the wearer may think it a Lyons 
fabric. Mr. Wyckoff’s tables do not show the consumption of silk 
and silk goods in this country, nor the state of the English silk 
trade; but it is safe to say that in the consumption and manufacture 
of silk our position is relatively and absolutely a strong one. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


So much progress in the use of the electric light has been made 
in England that there has actually been a reduction of gas rates. 
At Leeds, for instance, the charge for for light has been put 
down to fifty cents per 1000 feet, and the engineer of the company 
supplying the city advises his employers to furnish gas for cooking 
and heating at twenty-five cents a thousand. In other English 
cities there is a movement in the same direction. Coal in England 
is very cheap, and the cost of a plant is, for various reasons, not 
so great as in this country, but if gas at fifty cents is possible in 
Leeds, there is a prospect that the screws may be put on Ameri- 
can gas extortioners at no very distant day. It would surprise 
people to learn the size of the profits of the average gas company. 
One of the greatest mistakes of municipal administration in the 
United States is that frequent publication of their earnings is not 
demanded of corporations like gas and railroad companies, to which 
the people give special privileges. 

PETROLEUM. 


One branch of business that is being greatly overdone is the 
production of petroleum, and the country will live long enough to 
regret the lavish waste that characterizes its management. It is 
customary to talk of our forests and coal deposits and oil fields 
as “practically” inexhaustible, but that does not mean that they 
will never be exhausted, by a good deal. Hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of oil drawn recklessly out of the ground in north- 
western Pennsylvania literally run to waste. There is said to be 
stored away in the oil regions, waiting for a rise, 30,000,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum. Prices are down to almost nothing, and yet 
operators by the score are prospecting, boring wells, and trying 
to find places so favorably situated that they can get out the 
fluid at a profit, even on the present scale of rates. Foreign oil 
fields are being rapidly developed, and yet the market abroad for 
American petroleum is constantly increasing, showing that more 
and more generous use is being made of the stuff. The total pro- 
duction of petroleum in Pennsylvania and elsewhere during the 
year 1859 was 2000 barrels, and the average price per barrel was 
$20. During 1881, according to carefully compiled statistics, the 
production was 26,950,813 barrels, and the average price eighty-five 
and three-fourth cents per barrel. The total consumption of pe- 
troleum during the year 1859 was 500 barrels, it being used largely 
as a liniment for man and beast. During 1881 the consumption 
was 21,263,740 barrels. From the discovery of petroleum to the 
present time, its lowest prices were obtained during’ 1861, when the 
average price per barrel was forty-nine cents. The total number 
of barrels of oil produced since the early discoveries on Oil Creek 
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is 186,502,798; the total consumption 155,181,437 barrels. In the 
nine months that ended with March, 414,062,339 gallons of petro- 
leum and its products were exported, against 272,659,344 gallons in 
the corresponding period of last year. 


TIN DISCOVERY. 


A rich discovery of tin has been found in the “Gnome” lode 
situated in the American basin, on the Lake fork of the Gunnison, 
in Hinsdale County, just beyond the San Juan County line, Col. 
A poor prospector commenced work on the mine in 1874. The 
ore is of two kinds—leaf tin and English or silver tin, carrying 
also fifty ounces of silver and five ounces of gold. The vein is 
twelve feet wide, and shows on the surface for 1500 feet. The ore 
is pronounced by experts in Denver, Pueblo and Washington the 
richest tin ore ever discovered in this country. 


BORDEAUX CANAL. 


A new commission of thirty-eight members has been appointed 
by the French President to consider the expediency of a canal 
from Bordeaux to Narbonne, to unite the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. The project has been estimated to cost $110,000,000. 
The canal, in that estimate, was to be 250 miles long, with a 
minimum depth of twenty-seven feet of water. An additional sum 
would be needed for fortifications at each end. A technical com- 
mission investigated the subject, and reported that the canal would 
cost twice as much as the sum mentioned, while the fortifications 
would involve a further expenditure of $45,000,000. The minority 
of that original commission declared the proposed work impossible, 
but the majority were of the opinion that the canal could be 
made. The commission now appointed is composed of senators, 
a, and officials belonging to the principal departments of 

tate. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

This South American republic, which is made up of the federal 
union of fourteen States, with their federal ca>ital at Buenos Ayres, 
aside from its extraordinary wealth in cattle, has unquestionably 
great mineral wealth as yet undeveloped—gold, silver, argentiferous 
lead and copper mines, which have generally given very favorable 
results when worked with ordinary honesty and capacity. Mining 
has, however, never received the support of native capital, which, up 
to the present, has been too well satisfied with the profit (30 per 
cent. per annum) derived from cattle-farming, to undertake the 
pioneer development of an industry which, if it realizes far’ greater 
profits, yet involves greater risks and dead outlay of capital. oe 
will, nevertheless, eventually prove to be the greatest source of wealt 
which this country possesses, and is specially worthy of the serious 
attention of European investors. 

Gold mines are being worked on a small scale and in the rudest 
manner in the States of San Luis, Mendozo, San Juan, Cordova, 
and La Rioja. The yield of pure gold obtained from imperfect 
crushing varies, according to the character of each specific reef and 
depth of working, from 1% oz. to 15 ozs. per ton of quartz or 
pyrites. Moreover, the alluvial gold deposits or placers situate in 
the States of San Luis and Jujny give an average yield of ;gth oz. 
to &% oz. pure gold per cubic yard of pay dirt passed through 
the sluices. Nothing but capital and honest, capable management 
is required to ensure durable and lucrative results from gold 
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mining in the Argentine Republic. Silver and silver-lead mines have 
been worked to some extent in the States of Cordova, Mendoza, 
San Juan, San Luis, Catamarca, and Salta, and owing to the in- 
exhaustible volume, accessibility and general richness of the ores, 
have given solid results whenever smelting facilities have been 
available within a reasonable distance of the mines. Insufficiency of 
capital, and consequent absence of methodical and comprehensive 
working, has seriously retarded the progress of this important 
branch of National wealth. Copper, quicksilver, nickel, and coal 
mines have been experimentally worked in different parts of the 
country; their development, however, will be subordinate to that 
of the more precious metals, and dependent to a large extent on 
cheap carriage.—A/zning Record. , 


PENSIONS. 


The following information obtained from a memorandum recently 
compiled by the Commissioner of Pensions is interesting. The actual 
amount paid for pensions on account of the late war to March 1, 
1882, is $500,781,950. It is estimated that there are now on the 
pension-roll the names of 250,000 pensioners of the late war. This 
does not include 30,000 (estimated) service pensions on account of 
the war of 1812. The annual value of the 250,000 late war pensions 
is $27,500,000, and of the 30,000 war-of-1812 pensions $2,800,000, or 
an aggregate annual value in all of $30,300,000. Estimating the dis- 
bursements for May and June, the total paid for pensions during the 
current fiscal year will not vary much from $65,000,000. On April 
1, 1882, there were on-file 217,162 pending claims which, if allowed, 
would be entitled to arrears. Estimating seventeen and a half per 
cent. for rejection and $1,200 as the average arrears in each case, 
there would be paid, if allowed within the year, the sum of $214,990,800. 
There are 53,179 pending claims which were filed subsequent to the 
limitation imposed by the arrears act, and when allowed, pension 
commences from date of filing. Deduct seventeen and a half per 
cent. for rejection, and the average first payment would be one year’s 
pension, at $110 per case, or $4,826,030. If the two classes just 
referred to should be at once added to the roll (223,032), it would 
increase the annual value of pensions $24,500,000, which, added to the 
present annual value ($30,300,000), would be $54,800,000. 


THE COST OF SPARROWS AND RABBITS. 


The importation of English sparrows into this country taught us 
the folly of trying to improve upon old and respectable methods 
of running the universe; bnt New Zealand has had to pay dearer 
for this experience. The introduction of rabbits has cost it hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year. Their increase was so 
rapid that it soon became a question whether the rabbits or the 
people should govern New Zealand. Last year 8,514,685 rabbit skins, 
worth $473,870, were exported; shooting them has not been of use, 
and recourse was had to poisoning them. Imported English spar- 
rows, larks, and linnets have increased marvelously. Peaches, grapes, 
and plums cannot be grown for these birds, and they destroy wheat, 
oats, and barley. Water-cress was transplanted, and it at once be- 
gan to misbehave itself in the New Zealand streams. It increased in 
size, damming the streams and spreading up and down the rivers 
until it has assumed proportions similar to that vegetable growth 
which in Central Africa stops the waters of the White Nile. 
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THE THREE GREAT BANKS OF EUROPE. 


All three of these great banks have been, more or less, connected 
in their foundation with their respective Governments. The Bank 
of England was founded on the 27th of July, 1694, by royal charter, 

ranted in pursuance of that celebrated Act of Parliament, V & VI 

illiam and Mary, cap. 20, which, besides imposing certain taxes on 
beer, ale, and other liquors, and on the tonnage of ships and vessels, 
permitted the formation of a bank, in order to allow the whole of 
its capital to be lent to the Government. I need not take up your 
time by a reference to the other continuing Acts of Parliament 
which have carried on the Bank to the present date. The Act now 
in force is the Bank Charter Act of 1844 (VII & VIII Victoriz, cap. 
32). The Bank of France is more recent in foundation than the 
Bank of England, The present constitution of the Bank of France 
dates from the 24 Germinal, An XI of the first Republic, 14th April, 
1803, of the Christian era. Founded as it was by the then First 
Consul, Bonaparte, Napoleon the First, the stamp of submission to 
the Government was certain to be marked, as we may say, on every 
fiber of its frame. This was carried out by the law of 22d April, 
1806, by which the Bank of France was reconstituted for the main 
part on its existing footing. The constitution of the Bank of Ger- 
many, by far the most modern of the three banks under our notice, 
dating as it does only from the Act of the Reichstag of 30th Jan- 
uary, 1875, follows in great measure that of the Bank of France. 
This bank was established to take over and extend the business of 
the Bank of Berlin—to adant, in fact, the arrangements which had 
sufficed for the business of the kingdom of Prussia to the wider re- 

uirements of the Empire of Germany. And as this was done while 
eines Bismarck was Chancellor of the Empire, we shail find the in- 
fluence of the power of the Government at least as strongly marked 
on the constitution of the Bank of Germany as in the case of the 
Bank of France, and far more distinctly than in the case of the 
Bank of England. These points will be shown in greater detail 
when we come to consider the mode of management of these banks, 
which forms the next head for our consideration. 

Here the differences of constitution between the three banks show 
themselves very clearly. The management of the Bank of England 
is vested in the Governors and Directors. There is first the Gov- 
ernor, then the sub-Governor, and twenty-four Directors, making 
twenty-six in all; these are appointed by the proprietary body at 
large; that is to say, more correctly in practice, their appoint- 
ment is approved by the body of proprietors assembled in a court 
held for that purpose. The election of the new Directors is left, 
as a matter of fact, to the other Directors. The names of the 
persons chosen by them are submitted to the general body of 
shareholders, and approved as a matter of course. In theory a 

eat deal might be said against choosing the Directors of a great 
Genk in this manner. In practice it has been found, in the case 
of the Bank of England, to work extremely well. The Directors 
of the bank have, as a rule, exercised the trust which they have 
felt was committed to them with great judgment and with much 
discretion. The selection they have made for the board, both at 
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the present time and for many years past, has shown that they have 
always endeavored to secure the best men they were able to obtain 
for the post. The new members of the board are, I believe, selected 
by the whole of the Court of Directors. They are chosen from the 
chief merchants of the city of London. They are usually ap- 
pointed when quite young men, as, according to the rotation, 
some twenty years usually elapse after appointment before a Di- 
rector is called upon to serve the office of Governor or sub-Gov- 
ernor. It is desirable that the Governor and sub-Governor should 
be both in the prime of life, as the office may be one requiring 
the fullest vigor on the part of the holder of it. Hence it is 
needful that the appointment should be made when the person 
selected is still young, And I believe that the greatest care is 
taken to make a good selection. Of course, as no two men are 
absolutely alike in disposition, habits, and qualities of mind, it 
will sometimes occur that men not of the highest business ca~- 
pacity are put on the board. This does not matter so much when 
they are Directors only, but it does matter very much if they 
happen to be Governors or Deputy Governors during a trying time. 
For the main responsibility of action is understood to rest with 
the Governor of the Bank for the time being, and if he is a 
weak or vacillating man much harm may be done. But in a 
general way great care is undoubtedly exercised in the choice of 
the Directors of the Bank by the board. An unwritten law of 
this description, a tradition handed down and honestly acted up 
to by successive generations of Directors, is a far better security 
for the good management of a business than the most elaborate 
code of ordinances. I would not disparage such ordinances in the 
least. Continuity of sound practice is essential to the well-being 
of a bank, but the choice of fit persons for any position can 
hardly be secured by enactment, though enactments may very suit- 
ably prescribe the class of persons among whom the selection is 
to be made. The Governor of the Bank of England holds the 
office for two years. The rule is, that he is succeeded in that 
post by the Deputy Governor, who is appointed at the same date 
with him, and holds the position for the same term. It has been 
thought, and I believe with truth, that the original intention of 
the founders of the Bank of England was, that a permanent head 
should be appointed. No doubt a great deal may be said both 
against and in favor of such a practice. That the Governors are 
appointed for a short term only, secures a continual succession of 
fresh men, who bring doubtless new ideas and fresh opinicns to 
the post. The appointment, however, of a permanent head, who 
would naturally take a position next to the Governor for the time 
being, might be in some respects a very advantageous thing. 
Much of the good conduct of business depends on long experi- 
ence, not only of the general course of events, but of the par- 
ticular class of transactions which have to be carried through. 
This experience can only be obtained by a long continuance in a 
particular post, and without any disparagement to the ability and 
judgment of those who now hold and have held the high offices 
of Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, or of 
their very excellent staff of working officers, I believe that if, 
while retaining their existing organization in ail other respects, 
they were to appoint a permanent head on a level with the other 
Directors, the bank would find the advantage of such an arrange- 
ment in the general conduct of its business. This opinion was 
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held by the late Mr. Bagehot, whose knowledge of the working 
of the money market was very complete, and whose judgment 
was a very sound one. His words on the subject are as follows: 

“T believe that the appointment of a new permanent and skilled 
authority at the bank is the greatest reform which can be made 
there, and that which is most wanted. I believe that such a per- 
son would give to the decision of the bank that foresight, that 
quickness, and that consistency, in which those decisions are un- 
deniably now deficient. As far as I can judge, this change in the 
constitution of the bank is by far the most necessary, and is per- 
haps more important even than all other changes.”—Lomébard Street, 

€ 237. 

i permanent head is part of the organization of the other banks 
under our consideration. The Governors of the Banks of France 
and Germany are appointed for life by their respective Govern- 
ments. The Governor of the Bank of France has usually been a 
man who has held a high official position under his Government. 
Thus the late Governor was M. Rouland, who had been a Sena- 
tor, a Minister, the President of the Council of State—all very 
high ministerial offices; the present Governor is M. Denormandie, 
who, at the time of his appointment, was a Senator for life, and 
had formerly been Deputy for the city of Paris. The class of 
officials selected may be perhaps even more clearly shown by the 
fact that at the last vacancy the name of M. Léon Say, the pres- 
ent Minister of Finance, was freely mentioned as of a person not 
unlikely to be appointed. And though M. Léon Say was then, 
and is now, Minister of Finance, it was not felt that if he had ac- 
cepted the Governorship of the Bank of France this would have 
been a lowering of his official standing. 

Besides the Governor of the Bank of France, the two Deputy 
Governors are appointed by the State. The General Council, which 
consists of fifteen Regents and three Censors, are elected by the 
general assembly. This general assembly consists of the 200 largest 
shareholders in the Bank, who represent the shareholders at large. 
Five of the fifteen Regents must be chosen from among the manu- 
facturers, traders, and merchants (manufacturiers, fabricants, ou 
commercants) who are shareholders in the bank. Three of the Re- 
gents must be chosen from among the receivers general of the 
taxes (veceveurs généraux des contributions publiques). The receveurs, 
or ¢résorters-payeurs généraux, as they are sometimes called, are the 
Government, or Treasury, agents in the departments. They are 
men of high standing, usually wealthy, and have to deposit a large 
sum as security with the Treasury. The Regents are elected for 
five years, and the Censors for three; both Regents and Censors 
are re-eligible when their term of office is completed. The Deputy 
Governors rank among the Regents, taking their places according 
to seniority. The Censors may be regarded as perhaps more 
closely representing a standing committee of audit, than as hold- 
ing any other position. Their particular duty is to watch over 
the operations of the Bank. They verify the number and amount 
of the bills held, and the contents of the safes. They are present 
when notes are cancelled, and report, separately from the report 
of the Governor, on these points to the general assembly. They 
appoint the discount committee, which consists of twelve share- 
holders .carrying on business in Paris. A fourth part of this com- 
mittee is re-elected annually. The members of this committee are 
called to assist in the discount operations, in which they have a 
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deliberative voice (voix déliberative). Their appointment by the 
Censors may be regarded as part of their duty to the shareholders 
of the Bank. The duty of the Governor is held to be, to see 
that the laws and statutes of the Bank are constantly executed. 
It is his duty to watch that “the Bank performs its duty to the 
State, and towards the commerce and industry of the country.” 
I quote in this the words of M. Rouland, the late Governor of 
the Bank of France, when giving evidence before the Govern- 
a Commission of Inquiry on the circulation, held in Paris in 
1865. 

The governing body of the Bank of Germany is appointed in 
much the same manner as in the case of the Bank of France. 
The arrangements, which seem rather complicated to those who, 
like us, are accustomed to the greater simplicity of proceedings 
in England, are as follows: A council of administration, called 
the “bank curatorium,” is appointed by the Government to con- 
trol the proceedings of the Bank. The President of this council 
is the Chancellor of the Empire (Prince preening and four paid 
colleagues. One of these four members is named by the Emperor; 
the other three by the Federal Council. This council meets once 
a quarter, and receives a report on the condition of the Bank and 
everything relating to it; and it has also communicated to it a 
general statement of accounts of all the business operations un- 
dertaken by the Bank, and the regulations made by it. In some 
respects the Imperial Chancellor acts alone. He is to direct the 
whole administration under the rules of the Bank Act, to publish 
the directions for the bank directory and for the branch offices, 
as well as the rules and instructions for the officials of the Bank. 
He alone is authorized to introduce a change in any of these 
regulations and instructions. 

he “Imperial Bank Directory” is the official authority by which 
the Bank is administered and carried on. It consists of a Presi- 
dent and a certain number of members; its decisions are made by 
a majority of the members present. It is subject to the directions 
of the Chancellor of the Empire in all questions of administra- 
tion. The President and members of the bank directory are ap- 
pointed for life by the Emperor, according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Council. 

These arrangements explain the official part of the arrangement 
of the Bank. The shareholders have the right of being present 
and taking part in the proceedings of the annual meetings. They 
are also represented in any business connected with the adminis- 
tration by a central committee chosen among themselves. This 
central committee consists of fifteen members and as many sub- 
stitutes, who are chosen from among those shareholders having at 
least three shares in their names. All these members and sub- 
stitutes must live within the Empire, and at least nine members 
and nine substitutes in Berlin. One-third of the members retire 
annually, but are eligible for re-election. The central committee 
meets at least once every month, presided over by the President 
of the bank directory. To the central committee there are to be 
submitted every month the weekly reports on the state of the 
discounts, bills, and loans, of the note circulation, the cash in 
hand, the deposits, purchase and sale of gold, bills, and_securities, 
and the distribution of funds to the branch offices. The state- 
ments of the periodical verification of the cash held are also sub- 
mitted to this committee. The committee may also express an 
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opinion on the following points, among others: On the balance 
and the accounts of profits which have been made up to the 
end of the year by the bank directory, and then submitted to 
the approbation of the Chancellor of the Empire, who has defi- 
nitely settled them, and which are communicated to the share- 
holders at the general meeting; upon changes in the arrange- 
ments for salaries and pensions; upon appointments to vacant 
places in the bank directory (the President’s place excepted—on 
this question the central committee is to be consulted before the 
Federal Council comes to a decision); upon the amount up to 
which the funds of the Bank may be employed in loans; upon 
the rate of discount and the interest of loans, as well as on 
changes in the principles and on the terms on which credit is 
given. The continuous special control over the administration of 
the Bank is exercised by three deputies chosen from the central 
committee, who hold office for a year, and by three substitutes 
for the deputies. The deputies are entitled to be present, and to 
pronounce their opinions, at all the meetings of the bank direc- 
tory. It is also their right and duty to examine into the course 
of business, the books and the securities, in the presence of a 
member of the bank directory. These are the arrangements for 
carrying on the business at Berlin. The same system is also as 
far as possible followed in the provinces. In the large cities of 
the Empire there are principal offices of the Bank. These are 
under a directory consisting of two members at least, and under 
the control of a bank commissary named by the Emperor. lf 
there is a sufficient number of shareholders in the place, a pro- 
vincial committee is formed, with powers corresponding to those 
of the central committee. A continuous special control is exer- 
cised over the business of these offices by two or three deputies 
in each place, so far as can be arranged for. These arrange- 
ments seem to us very complicated, but they are formed to 
provide for the representation of the interests of the shareholders 
while leaving the management in the hands of the executive. 

The principal on which the governing body of the two foreign 
banks under our consideration is appointed is thus the same in 
France and in Germany. The State keeps the real control in its 
own hands, but the commercial element is represented through 
delegates chosen by the body of shareholders. The management is 
apparently more completely in the hands of the State in Ger- 
many than in France. 

In the case of the Bank of England a freer system prevails. 
The Government does not intervene in any way in the detail of 
the management of the bank, and does not appoint any of the 
officers. The Government in England is merely the principal cus- 
tomer of the Bank of England. The law has also ordained that 
the notes of the bank shall be a legal tender in England and 
Wales. The form of accounts published is likewise prescribed by 
law, and this regulates in some degree the mode of carrying on 
business. The wishes of a customer so important as the Govern- 
ment, and with whom the Bank is brought into such close and con- 
fidential relations, have, doubtless, great weight with the Bank of 
England, but it is, nevertheless, as a bank, entirely free from State 
control. 

One principal difference between the mode of carrying on business 
in the three banks under our consideration is, that while the Bank 
of England has but few branches, both the Banks of France and of 
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Germany have very many. The Bank of England had no branches 
at all till the year 1826, when, partly for the accommodation of the 
Government at such places as Portsmouth and Plymouth, and partly 
in consequence of a suggestion of Lord Liverpool, that the Bank 
should extend its operations to some of the larger and more com- 
mercial towns in the kingdom, branches were opened in various 
Cities. Some modifications have been from time to time, made 
among the number of branches of the Bank. In 1855 a branch was 
opened at Burlington Gardens for the accommodation of the cus- 
tomers of the Bank residing towards the West End of London, and 
it is quite conceivable that opening more branches in London might 
be an advantage to the Bank. The Bank of England has now in all 
ten branches. 

The Banks of France and of Germany have had a different 
duty imposed on them by their statutes and by the law under 
which they were constituted. We will take the Bank of France 
first. The law of the 8th of June, 1857, directed that ten years 
after its promulgation, the Government might require the Bank 
of France to open one branch in each a the Departments of 
France in which there was not already a branch office open. In 
the report published in 1879, it is stated that eighty-six branches 
had been opened, that four more remained to be opened under 
the provisions of this law, which received some modifications on 3Ist 
December, 1873. Some of these branches, opened in places where 
no bank carrying on business as the Bank of France does would 
have planted an office had it not been compelled to do so by the 
law, have been rather a drag on the prosperity of the Bank than 
any assistance to it, thus: 

In 1875, of 74 branches, 20 were carried on at a loss of £ 14,977 
# 1876, # 76 u 26 u a 16,104 
« 1877, » 78 # 41 " " 26,859 
w 1878, »# 86 ” 41 # “ 32,444 

The net profits realized at the thirty-seven branches which were 
carried on to advantage in 1877 were £ 62,541, and of the forty- 
five branches which were in the same position in 1878, £94,094. 
It may be expected that the remaining branches will gradually 
become more profitable. Some of these branches have only re- 
cently been opened, and as each one is charged with its proper 
share of the preliminary expenses incurred in establishing it, it 
may very likely be the case that when these special charges have 
been written off, the branch offices may be able to carry on a gen- 
erally profitable business. The Bank of France, like the Bank of 
England, allows no interest on its deposits, and hence it is not 
to be wondered at if the branches have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any very large sums on deposit. The average amount held on 
deposit at the branch offices of the Bank of France has been as 
follows for the last four years: 


BRANCHES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
Average of the Current Accounts. 


£ 1,653,480 
1,292,640... 87 1,850,000 
The branches of the Bank of France must be considered as 
established rather for the advantage of the public than of the 
Bank, when the labor and difficulty of controling the operations of 
such a vast number of branches is considered, and the small pro- 
fits, comparatively, which can be drawn from them. 
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The Bank of Germany has even a larger number of branches 
than the Bank of France, as it has 210 branches open. The reports 
of the Bank of Germany, however, do not give any details as to 
the results of carrying on business at the branches. 

In another very important point the business, both of the Banks 
of France and Germany, differs very greatly from that carried on 
by the Bank of England. At the two former banks the amounts 
of funds derived from the note circulation are larger than those 
which the Bank of England obtains from this source, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Average of note Public Private 
circulation. deposits. deposits. 
1875.. £ 27,346,000 eek £ 5,223,000 siete £ 21,190,000 
1876.. 27,734,000 Kee 6,793,000 — 23,493,000 
1877.. 27,895,000 nen 5,338,000 ims 22,574,000 
1878.. 28,058,000 ore 5,560,000 ee 23,229,000 


Of these deposits, about one-third was derived from the bankers’ 
balantes. 
BANK OF FRANCE. 








Note _ Current accounts ( deposits.) = 

circulation. Treasury. ‘arts ranches. 

Average of 1876..£ 99,040,000 .. £ 5,080,000 .... £ 12,630,000 .. £ 1,540,000 
” 1877.. 99,870,000 .. 5,490,000 .... 16,960,000 .. 1,650,000 

u 1878.. 93,890,c0C0. ... 8,160,000 .... 15,130,000 .. 1,850,000 


Converting the Franc as 25=£ 1. 


BANK OF GERMANY. 


Other liabilities Liabilities 
Notes in payable aftera Money 
circulation, on demand. given date. liabilities. 
1876.. £ 34,243,000 .. £7,5§1,000 .. £ 3,387,000 .. £69,000 
1877.. 34,746,000 ee 7,091,000 ee 1,188,000 ee 327,000 
3878.. 31,132,000 on 8,565,000 , 668,000 oe 188,000 


Converting the Reichs Mark as 20=/ 1. 


It hence appears, speaking roughly, that the deposits of the 
Bank of England about equal its note circulation; in the Bank of 
France they are something like a quarter of the circulation; in 
the Bank of Germany about a third of the circulation. 

The points mentioned, the number of branches and the larger 
proportion of the note circulation to the rest of the business 
done, in the case of the Banks of France and Germany, mark the 
greatest of the difference, perhaps, in the mode of conducting 
business between the three banks.—R. H. J/uglis Palgrave's Address 
before the London Institute of Bankers. 


[ Zo be completed in the next number.| 








INTERPRETATION OF NEW BANKING LAw.—The Treasury Department has 
decided that the proviso in section eleven of the ‘‘ Act to enable National 
banking associations to extend their corporate existence and for other pur- 
poses” will entitle holders of the new three-per-cent. bonds to be issued in 
exchange for extended sixes and fives to perpetuate the original numbers 
of the new bonds. This interpretation of the law is regarded as very im- 
portant, as it will relieve those who may secure the low numbers from ap- 
prehension that in case they should be called upon to dispose of their bonds 
the premium would be wiped out, the rule of the department requiring that the 
highest numbers shall be first subject to call, 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING LAW. 


The following is the text of the law enabling National banks to 
extend their corporate existence, and to effect other purposes. 


SEC. 1. Be it enacted,... That any National banking association 
organized under the acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864, and 
February 14, 1880, or under sections 5133, 5134, 5135, 5136 and 
5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States may at any time 
within the two years next previous to the date of the expiration 
of its corporate existence under present law, and with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to be granted as hereinafter pro- 
vided extend its period of succession by amending its articles of 
association for a term of not more than twenty years for the expira- 
‘tion of the period of succession named in said articles of association, 
and shall have succession for such extended period unless sooner 
dissolved by the act of shareholders owning two thirds of its stock 
or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law or 
unless hereafter modified or repealed. 

SEC. 2. That such amendment of said articles of association shall 
be authorized by the consent in writing of shareholders owning not 
less than two-thirds of the capital stock of the association; and 
the board of directors shall cause such consent to be certified under 
the seal of the association by its president or cashier to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, accompanied by an application made by the 
president or cashier for the approval of the amended articles of 
association by the Comptroller; and such amended articles of asso- 
ciation shall not be valid until the Comptroller shall give to such 
association a certificate under his hand and seal, that the association 
has complied with all the provisions required to be complied with 
and is authorized to have succession for the extended period named 
in the amended articles of association. 

SEC. 3. That upon the receipt of the application and certificate 
of the association provided for in the preceding section, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall cause a special examination to be made 
at the expense of the association to determine its condition; and 
if after such examination or otherwise it appears to him that said 
association is in a satisfactory condition, he shall grant his certi- 
ficate of approval provided for in the preceding section; or, if it 
appears that the condition of said association is not satisfactory, he 
shall withhold such certificate of approval. 

Sec. 4. That any association so extending the period of its suc- 
cession shall continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and 
immunities granted, and shall continue to be subject to all the 
duties, liabilities and restrictions imposed by the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and other acts having reference to National 
banking associations, and it shall continue to be in all respects the 
identical association it was before the extension of its period of suc- 
cession; provided, however, that the jurisdiction for suits hereafter 
brought by or against any association established under any law pro- 
viding for National banking associations, except suits between them 
and the United States or its officers and agents, shall be the same 
as, and not other than, the jurisdiction for suits by or against banks 
not organized under any law of the United States which do or 
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might do banking business where such National banking associa- 
tions may be doing business when such suits may be begun. And 
all laws and parts of laws of the United States inconsistent with this 
proviso be and the same are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 5. That when any National banking association has amended 
its articles of association as provided in this act and the Comptroller 
has granted his certificate of approval, any shareholder not assenting 
to such amendment may give notice in writing to the directors 
within thirty days from the date of the certificate of approval of his 
desire to withdraw from said association, in which case he shall be 
entitled to receive from said banking association the value of the 
shares held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a 
committee of three persons—one to be selected by such shareholder, 
one by the directors, and the third by the first two; and in case 
the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to any such shareholder, 
he may appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause 
a reappraisal to be made which shall be final and binding; and if 
said reappraisal shall exceed the value fixed by said committee the 
bank shall pay the expenses of said reappraisal, and otherwise the 
appellant shall pay said expenses; and the value so ascertained and 
determined shall be deemed to be a debt due and be forthwith paid 
to said shareholder from said bank; and the shares so surrendered 
and appraised shall, after due notice, be sold at public sale within 
thirty days after the final appraisal provided in this section; pro- 
vided that in the organization of any banking association intended 
to replace any existing banking association and retaining the name 
thereof, the holders’ stock in the expiring association shall be enti- 
tled to preference in the allotment of the shares of the new associa- 
tion in proportion to the number of shares held by them respectively 
in the expiring association. 

SEC. 6. That the circulating notes of any association so extending 
the period of its succession which shall have been issued to it prior 
to such extension shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the United 
States, as prescribed in section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, en- 
titled “An Act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing 
for a redistribution of National bank currency and for other pur- 
poses,” and such notes when redeemed shall be forwarded to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and destroyed, as now provided by law; 
and at the end of three years from the date of the extension or 
the corporate existence of each bank the association so extended 
shall deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States 
sufficient to redeem the remainder of the circulation which was out- 
standing at the date of its extension, as provided in sections 522, 
524 and 525 of the Revised Statutes; and any gain that may arise 
from the failure to present such circulating notes for redemption 
shall inure to the benefit of the United States; and from time to 
time as such notes are redeemed or lawful money deposited therefor, 
as provided herein, new circulating notes shall be used as provided 
by this act bearing such devices, to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as shall make them readily distinguishable from the 
circulating notes therefor issued; provided, however, that each bank~- 
ing association which shall obtain the benefit of this Act shall reim- 
burse to the Treasury the cost of preparing the plate or plates for 
such new circulating notes as shall be issued to it. 

Sec. 7. That National banking associations whose corporate ex- 
istence has expired, or shall hereafter expire, and which do not 
avail themselves of the provisions of this Act, shall be required to 
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comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and 5222 of the Revised 
Statutes in the same manner as if the shareholders had voted to 

o into liquidation, as provided in section 5220 of the Revised 

tatutes, and the provisions of sections 5224 and 5225 of the Revised 
Statutes shall also be applicable to such associations except as 
modified by this Act; and the franchise of such association is hereb 
extended for the sole purpose of liquidating their affairs until suc 
affairs are finally closed. 

SEc. 8. That National banks now organized or hereafter organized, 
having a capital of $150,000 or less, shall not be required to keep on 
deposit, or deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, United 
States bonds in excess of one-fourth of their capital stock as secur- 
ity for their circulating notes, and such banks shall keep on deposit 
or deposit with the Treasurer of the United States the amount of 
bonds as herein required; and such of these banks having on 
deposit bonds in excess of that amount are authorized to reduce 
their circulation by the deposit of lawful money, as. prescribed by 
law; provided, that the amount of such circulating notes shall not 
exceed in any case ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds 
deposited as herein provided; provided further, that all National 
banks which shall hereafter make deposits of lawful money for the 
retirement in full of their circulation, shall, at the time of their de- 
posit, be assessed for the cost of transporting and redeeming their 
notes then outstading, a sum equal to the average cost of the re- 
demption of National bank notes during the preceding year, and 
shall thereupon pay such assessment; and all National banks which 
have heretofore made or shall hereafter make deposits of lawful 
money for the reduction of their circulation, shall be assessed and 
shall pay an assessment in the manner specified in section 3 of the 
Act approved June 20, 1874, for the cost of transporting and re- 
deeming their notes redeemed from such deposits subsequently to 
June 30, 1881. 

SEC. 9. That any National bank association now organized or here- 
after organized desiring to withdraw its circulating notes upon a de- 
posit of lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States, as 
provided in section 4 of the Act of June 20, 1874, entitled “An 
Act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a re- 
distribution of National bank currency and for other purposes,” or 
as provided in this Act, is authorized to deposit lawful money and 
withdraw a proportionate amount of the bonds held as security for 
its circulating notes in the order of such deposits; and no National 
bank which makes any deposit of lawful money in order to with- 
draw its circulating notes shall be entitled to receive any increase 
of its circulation for the period of six months from the time it 
made such deposit of lawful money for the purpose aforesaid: pro- 
vided, that not more than $3,000,000 of lawful money shall be de- 
posited during any calendar month for this purpose: and provided 
further, that the provisions of this section shall not apply to bonds 
called for redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, nor to the 
withdrawal of circulating notes in consequence thereof. 

SEC. 10. That upon a deposit of bonds as described by sections 
5159 and 5160 except as modified by section 4 of an Act entitled “An 
Act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing a redistri- 
bution of the National bank currency and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June, 1874, and as modified by section —— of this Act, the 
association making the same shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denomina- 
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tions, in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, 
equal in amount to ninety per cent. of the current market value, 
not exceeding part of the United States bonds so transferred and 
delivered, and at no time shall the total amount of such notes is- 
sued to any such association exceed ninety per cent. of the amount 
at such time actually paid in of its capital stock; and the pro- 
visions of sections 5171 and 5176 of the Revised Statutes are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to receive at the Treasury any bonds of the United States bearing 
three and one-half per cent. interest, and to issue in exchange therefor 
an equal amount of registered bonds of the United States, of the 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, and $10,000, of such 
form as’ he may prescribe, bearing interest at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, payable quarterly at the Treasury of the United 
States. Such bonds shall be exempt from all taxation by or under 
State authority, and be payable at the pleasure of the United 
States; provided, that the bonds herein authorized shall not be called 
in and paid so long as any bonds of the United States heretofore 
issued bearing a higher rate of interest than three per cent. and 
which shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, shall 
be outstanding and uncalled. The last of the said bonds originally 
issued under this Act and their substitutes shall be first called in, 
and this order of payment shall be followed until all shall have been 
paid. 

SEC. 12, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer or As- 
sistant Treasurers of the United States in sums not less than $20, 
and to issue certificates therefor in denominations of not less than 
$20 each, corresponding with the denominations of United States 
notes. The coin deposited for or representing the certificates of de- 
posit shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment of the same 
on demand. 

Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such cer- 
tificates, as also silver certificates, when when held by any National 
banking association, shall be counted as part of its lawful reserve; 
and no National banking association shall be a member of any 
Clearing House in which such certifieates shall not be receivable 
in the settlement of Clearing-house balances; provided that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certi- 
ficates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the 
Treasury, reserved for the redemption of United States notes, falls 
below $100,000,000, and the provisions of section 5207 of the Re- 
vised Statutes shall be applicable to the certificates herein author- 
ized and directed to be issued. 


SEC. 13. That any officer, clerk, or agent of any National bank- 
ing association who shall wilfully violate the provisions of an Act 
entitled “An Act in reference to certifying checks by National 
banks,” approved March 3, 1869, being section 5208 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, or who shall resort to any device 
or receive any fictitious obligation, direct or collateral, in order to 
evade the provisions thereof, or who shall certify checks before the 
amount thereof shall have been regularly entered to the credit of 
the dealer upon the books of the banking association, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall on conviction thereof in 
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any Circuit Court or District Court of the United States be fined 
not mcre than $5000, or shall be imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, in the discretion of the Court. ! 

SEC. 14. That Congress may at any time amend, alter, or repeal 
this Act, and the Acts of which this amendatory. 


RECEIPT AND INVESTMENT OF THE GENEVA 
AWARD MONEY. 


The following letter, written by Judge Richardson, of the Court 
of Claims, but formerly Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to an 
inquiry concerning the payment of the Geneva award by Great 
Britain, and how the money was invested, will interest our read- 
ers, especially in view of the recent action of Congress providing 
for the payment of more claims. The letter is addressed to Frank 
W. Hackett. Judge Richardson, it will be remembered, was at the 
head of the Treasury Department at the time the money was 
received and invested. 


The circumstances connected with the payment of the Geneva 
award by Great Britain to the United States and the investment 
of the money received, about which you inquire in your letter 
of the 17th instant, are quite fresh in my memory, although they 
took place nearly nine years ago. The importance of the transac- 
tion and the interest manifested by the public at the time, as to 
how the transfer from London to Washington of $15,500,000 in 
gold coin, weighing more than twenty-eight and a half tons, was 
to be accomplished, and its probable effect upon business, served 
to impress the details upon my mind. 

It was provided by the treaty that, “in case the tribunal find 
that Great Britain has failed to fulfil any duty or duties as afore- 
said, it [the tribunal] may, if it think proper, proceed to award a 
sum in gross to be paid by Great Britain to the United States 
for all the claims referred to it; and in such case the gross sum 
so awarded shall be paid in coin by the Government of Great 
Britain to the Government of the United States, at Washington, 
within twelve months after the date of the award.” (17 Stat. at 
Large, 866.) 

In September, 1872, the Arbitrators awarded “to the United 
States a sum of $15,500,000 in gold, as the indemnity to be paid 
by Great Britain to the United States, for the satisfaction of all 
the claims referred to the consideration of the tribunal, conform- 
ably to the provisions contained in Article VII of the aforesaid 
treaty.” 

The amount awarded became payable in September, 1873. By 
act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat. at Large, 601), Congress provided 
that “immediately upon the payment of the sum of monev awarded 
to the United States by the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, to 
be paid by the Government of Great Britain, the same shall be 
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paid into the' Treasury, and used to redeem, so far as it may, the 
public debt of the United States. And the amount equal to the 
debt so redeemed shall be invested in the five-per-cent. registered 
bonds of the United States to be held subject to the future dis- 
position of Congress.” 

During the spring and summer of that year there was mani- 
fested through the public press, and otherwise, much anxiety among 
the bankers and business men of the country, especially in the 
great financial and commercial center, New York City, lest the 
transfer at one time of so large an amount of gold might seriously 
affect and disturb, temporarily, the exchanges and other business 
relations between this country and Europe. To avoid this antici- 
pated difficulty was a matter of serious consideration. A plan was 
adopted and successfully carried out, through which the whole 
amount was paid and invested without making the slightest im- 
pression upon the money market or the business of either of the 
two countries concerned, for a single day. 


At that time the Treasury Department was engaged in calling 
in for redemption the six-per-cent. bonds of the United States, and 
investing the proceeds, by purchase or exchange, in the five-per-cent. 
bonds of the funded loan, under the act of July 14, 1870 (16 Stat. 
at Large, 272). For that purpose it had an agency in London, 
conducted exclusively by officers of the department who had been 
sent out from Washington. This agency was made use of to facili- 
tate the receipt and investment of the Geneva award money. 


On June 6, 1873, a call was issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the redemption of twenty million five-twenty six-per-cent. 
bonds of the loan of 1862. It was the fifth call for the redemption 
of bonds, and matured September 6, 1873, three months from the 
date of its issue, in accordance with the terms of the act of July 
14, 1870. Four and a half million bonds beyond the amount re- 
quired for investment of the award money were called, because it 
had been found by experience that many bonds of every call were 
not sent in promptly for redemption, but were held by the owners, 
through want of information or otherwise, until long after ma- 
turity of the call. It was thought that of twenty million the fifteen 
and a half million would be redeemed within the three months. 


Most of the coupon bonds of that loan were held in Europe, and 
could be purchased in or through the London market. On the day 
of the issue of this call instructions were forwarded to the Treas- 
— agents in London that if parties desired to deposit with them 
called bonds, or matured coupons (which were practically the same 
as coin), to the credit of persons in this country, to be applied 
in payment of money payable to the United States on or after the 
time of the maturity of the call of that date, they might receive the 
same, and telegraph, from time to time, the amount so received and 
the names of the parties to whose credit the deposits were made. 
The bonds and coupons were to be cancelled and forwarded to the 
Treasury Department at Washington at the earliest possible moment 
after receipt. The account was not to be mingled in any way 
with that of the receipt of bonds and coupons in connection with 
other funding operations. The amounts payable on account of such 
deposits were to be accounted for and settled by the Treasurer of 
the United States, at Washington. 

At the same time, the parties who were understood to be em- 
ployed by the British Government to make the transfer of the 
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Geneva award money were notified of these instructions, as were 
also the public, through the journals of the day. Thereupon those 
parties commenced buying called bonds and matured coupons and 
turning them over to the. Treasury agents in London. Before the 
expiration of three months, ‘when the award money became payable, 
they had deposited in the United States Treasury, either directly 
or through the London agency, ‘the whole fifteen and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and had taken coin certificates for the payment of the 
same, in different sums, from time to time, as the deposits were 
made, instead of drawing the coin from the Treasury in payment 
of their bonds and coupons. 

On September 9, 1873, all these certificates were returned and can- 
celled, and one coin certificate for the full amount was issued to 
the depositors, and made payable to their order. This they indorsed 
“to the joint order of H. B. M. Minister or Charge d’Affaires at 
Washington, and Acting Consul-General at New York. These offi- 
cers, Sir Edward Thornton, Minister, and Mr. Archibald, Consul- 
General, indorsed the same to the Honorable Hamilton Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, at the State Department in Washington, in payment 
of the Geneva award; and payment was thus consummated. 

Mr. Secretary Fish then indorsed and delivered this certificate to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who issued to him therefor one five- 

r-cent. registered bond of the funded loan for the whole amount. 

here were no engraved bonds of that denomination, of course, and 
the one delivered was elegantly written out with a pen, in exact 
similitude, ornamentation and all, with the engraved bonds of the 
same loan. This bond has been photographed at the Treasury De- 
partment, and many copies have been called for and furnished to 
persons who desired to preserve them as curiosities connected with 
a great historical event—the settlement of the “ Alabama Claims.”* 
hus you will see that the whole business was done without the 
ayment of actual coin into the Treasury. The bonds and coupons 
in Europe were bought up with money paid there, not by the United 
States Government, and, together with those deposited here, were 
redeemed without the payment of money, but by the issue of coin cer- 
tificates, which were paid or redeemed in a bond of the funded loan. 
The transaction was carried on so gradually, extending over a period 
of three months, that its effect upon exchange or business was 
too insignificant to attract notice of any kind, if, indeed, it had any 
effect whatever upon either the one or the other. 

As to the arrangements between the British Government and the 
saiage whom it employed to make the transfer of the money 
rom London to Washington, or among those parties themselves, 
the Treasury Department here had no concern and no knowledge. 
The United States employed nobody in the business outside of 
their own officers, and they paid nothing to any one on account 
of it. They profited by the operation in funding fifteen and a half 
million dollars of bonds drawing six per cent. interest into a bond 
drawing only five per cent. interest, and this they did without pay- 
ing commissions or incurring any expenses whatever. 

All these facts are matters of record in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and I have stated only what can be found there by diligent 
search among the immense archives of that great department. 


*Copies of this bond and the certificate of deposit, with the indorsements thereon, are 
given in Mr. Hackett’s book. 
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THE MEAT SUPPLY OF NATIONS. 


Europe is no longer able to feed her population. If we sum up 
the total of grain crops and meat production in the various coun- 
tries, and compare the same with consumption, we find a deficit 
of 793,000 tons of meat and 343 million bushels (or eight and one- 
half million tons) of grain, which must be imported annually from 
other continents. This is a state of things closely resembling 
what was predicted many years ago by Mr. Malthus. Moreover, 
the evil, if such it may be called, is every year increasing; for 
the cattle of France and the sheep of Great Britain are declining 
in numbers, and the breadth of land under wheat is diminishing, 
not only in England, but also in Germany and some other coun- 
tries. At the same time, the population of Europe has been stead- 
ily growing more dense, the annual increase averaging three mil- 
lions. At present the food supply produced in Europe is equal 
to about eleven months’ consumption, but in a few years the, de- 
ficit will be, instead of thirty days, nearer to sixty days. <j As 
matters now stand, the production and consumption are as follows: 


GRAIN—MILLION BUSHELS. 








Consumption. Production, 
United Kingdom....... 607 a 322 
COMMON ccc ccerecscce 4,794 conn 4,730 
BI ovnceue cnve 5,401 esee 5,058 
MEAT—TONS. 
Consumption. Production. 
United Kingdom........ 1,740,000 eeee 1,090,000 
errr 6,372,000 ocne 6,229,000 
Ns créenscnnne 8,112,000 ones 7,319,000 


It appears, therefore, that the bulk of the deficit corresponds to 
Great Britain; but it must also be observed that, as the Conti- 
nent is unable to feed its own population, we must in future 
look rather to some other hemisphere for the needful supply than 
to the supposed surplus that Russia, Hungary, Holland, or Den- 
mark will have for disposal. This may at first sight appear “to 
aggravate the evil, and to cause some uneasiness in the minds”of 
many of our readers. It will be seen, however, on examination to 
be a decided benefit to Great Britain, and to explain in a meas- 
ure the increase of wealth in this country simultaneous with ag- 
ricultural decline. The number and tonnage of vessels built last 
year in Great Britain exceeded anything before known, and reached 
in round numbers one million tons. The quantity of food brought 
to Europe during the year exceeded eight million tons, and as 
the deficit on the Continent increases, so will the carrying trade 
of our shipping, which is rapidly monopolizing the commerce of 
the high seas. Our colonies also must benefit enormously by the 
demand for grain and meat, the production of which, especially in 
Australia, is on a scale of magnitude sufficient to dazzle Eu- 
ropeans. We know that South Australia raises a ton of wheat 
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ol inhabitant, big and little, and that New Zealand can send 
ome yearly a million frozen sheep almost as easily as a thou- 
sand bales of wool. The annual increase of sheep in Australia is 
seldom under twenty-two millions, one-half of which can be ex- 

rted. Hence it is manifest that both agricultural and pastoral 
industry will grow in dimensions and profit with the demand 
from Europe. 

It was the boast of the Americans, as Mr. Consul Murray 
wrote in 1834, that a day would come when the United States 
would feed Europe, but in those days Australia was not thought 

f. At present the Americans have a large population of their 
own to feed, and the number of sheep and cattle is little more 
than that of inhabitants. In Australia, on the other hand, each 
inhabitant may be said to possess twenty-three sheep and three 
cows. Under such circumstances Australia promises to become 
the principal market for supplying Europe with meat. The great 
difficulty of conveyance is overcome, since a seventy-horse engine 
is able to maintain a temperature of sixty below zero in a cham- 
ber capable of holding 10,000 frozen sheep, or 250 tons of dead 
meat, from New Zealand to Southampton. There are, of course, 
certain countries in Europe that will for some years have a surplus 
of meat for exportation, as in fact there are at present only four 
that have a deficit. But it is to be observed that the consumption 
of meat per inhabitant is increasing in all countries, owing to the 
higher wages that manufacturing industry has introduced among the 
masses. “This explains the declining number of cattle (especially 
in France); while the increase of population every year reduces 
the ratio of cows and sheep per million inhabitants. 

Europe paid. last year thirty-five millions sterling for meat from 
beyond the seas, and eighty-five millions for grain, together equal 
to a tax of ten millions sterling per month. This may give some 
idea of the magnitude the question of food supply has assumed 
in the destinies of this quarter of the globe. In the United 
Kingdom the importation of meat, including cattle, has risen as 
follows : 


1860. 1870, 1880, 
0 eee , 91,230 - 144,225 ve 650,300 
Tee £ 4,090,000 «-  £ 7,708,000 ..  £ 26,612,000 
Per inhabitant... 7 \bs. ws 10 Ibs. ot 40 lbs. 


The consumption of meat in the United Kingdom is much 
larger than in any other part of Europe. In fact, our home-grown 
supply is sufficient to give us as much as the average for French- 
men or Germans, as shown in the following table: 


-——Meat production per inhabitant,in lbs.— Consump- 

Beef. Mutton. Pork. Total. tion, lbs. 
United Kingdom..... 44 wie 19 - 6 - 69 - 109 
SA 34 oh 12 ile 9 - 55 ‘ 70 
SE cc anctne veces 4o i II ee 10 61 - 66 
Ee er 30 és 12 oa 7 - 49 - 47 
ee 30 - IO - II ei 57 oe 53 
:: s\bneneudatebe 13 ‘ae 4 - 3 os 20 - 18 
Spain and Portugal.. 1g - 17 14 na 50 ve 48 
| FERC: 5! i 5 Ke 6 oe 62 ~ 48 
66 deccenceece 33 “" 3 - 8 ‘a 44 we 74 
ee go +‘ 17 - 17 - 124 ia 76 
Sweden and Norway.. 56 va 10 % 4 id 7O ie 70 
PUOUEREMER... 0000. csevee 34 ‘a 13 - 19 a 66 : 59 
vec +eeene wis - 9 35 i 60 
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In the above table mutton includes, moreover, goats’ flesh. The 
slaughter is assumed to be twenty-one per cent. of horned cat- 
tle, thirty-eight per cent. of sheep and goats, and sixty-seven per 
cent. of pigs, the difference of weight of carcass being allowed in 
the various countries. It is needless to trouble the reader with 
the numbers of each kind of cattle, which may be found in the 
Parliamentary Abstract. The whole question of meat supply is 
one of such interest to European nations, but more particularly to 
Great Britain, that it needs noapology on our part for giving it 
such prominence, when people’s attention seems rather turned to 
political matters.—London Dazly News. 





INDORS"EMENT OF CHECK WHEN PRESENTED AT 
BANK FOR PAYMENT. 


We have frequently received inquiries on this subject, which have 
always been answered; but we have expressed our regret that we 
could not refer our correspondents to a case bearing directly on the 
question. The point it is believed has not been squarely decided 
until now, though hints have been thrown out by courts and law 
writers. The views we have maintained are sustained by the Court 
in the following case, nor have we any doubt that they will be 
by the higher courts should this case go there for further adjudica- 
tion. The following decision was rendered by Judge Jones of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 


In this case suit is brought by the plaintiff, A. L. McCurdy, 
against the Society for Savings, on a check drawn by it on the 
National City Bank of Cleveland for the sum of $2000 in favor of 
Killian Slosser or order, and duly indorsed in blank by him. This 
check was duly presented by an agent of the holder for payment 
to said City Bank, which then and there had funds of the drawer 
in its hands, and the bank refused to pay the same unless the 
own who presented it for payment would indorse it. This the 

older refused to do, and at once caused the check to be protested 
for non-payment, and thereupon the plaintiff brought this suit against 
the Savings Bank as drawer of the check to test the .question 
involved. 

As the holder of a check has no recourse against the drawer of 
the same until it has been duly and properly presented for payment 
to the bank upon which it is drawn, and by it dishonored, the ques- 
tion is presented, was there such a refusal to pay, as amounted in 
law to a dishonor of the check, or, in other words, had the bank 
a right by law or usage to require the signature of the holder of 
such a check, or his agent, on its back as a condition of payment? 
We think there can be no room for doubt that when a promissory 
note, bill, or check is drawn, payable to any named person or 
order, and it is endorsed in blank with the genuine indorsement 
of the payee of the bill, that the title of the note, bill, or check 
passes by delivery, it is payable to whomsoever becomes the holder 
of it, that he may bring suit thereon, that payment to such holder 
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on such blank indorsement is authorized, and that such payment 
will exonerate the bank when made in good faith; neither is there 
any good reason to doubt that according to the law merchant, 
the rights of the holder of such a note, bill, or check so in- 
dorsed in blank, by the payee, is substantially the same, so far as 
the rights of the holder is concerned, as if it had been drawn 
payable to bearer. Says Mr. Parsons in his third volume on notes 
and bills, page 17, “such a note indorsed in blank is equivalent. 
to a note payable to bearer.” In each case the paper passes by — 
delivery, in each case possession is evidence of ownership, and in 
each the liability of the bank to pay does not depend at all 
on who is the owner or holder of it; its only concern is to sat- 
isfy itself that the check is genuine, that the signature of the 
drawer in the one case, and the endorser in the other, is the 
genuine signature of each. A bank is ordinarily presumed to know 
the signatures of its own customers and depositors; but it will not 
be seriously doubted that when a check is drawn on a bank, which is 
a stranger to the payee and his signature, that the bank is entitled 
to a reasonable time in which to ascertain the genuineness of the 
indorsement, before paying a check payable to his order; and, in- 
deed, some of the authorities seem to justify a bank or banker 
in calling on the holder of such a bill or check, when it is 
reasonable to do so, to furnish proof that the indorsement is the 
genuine one of the payee; but in this case neither of these things 
was required or asked; there was no demand by the bank for 
proof of the signature, nor for a reasonable delay to satisfy itself 
of the genuineness of the indorsement, but there was simply an 
absolute refusal to pay, unless the person who presented the check 
would indorse it. That this refusal to pay without such indorse- 
ment is not justified by commercial law, is, we think, perfectly 
clear; it is an attempt to limit the negotiability ot such paper, 
and to fix terms and conditions for its payment not warranted by 
the law or by the drawer of the check, and to which neither he 
nor the holder is obliged to submit. The implied contract of a 
bank with its customers is to pay their checks according to the 
law merchant. 

In 20th O. S. R. 234, it is said “The duty of a banker is to 
pay the bills and checks of his customers, drawn payable to order 
to the person who becomes holder by a genuine indorsement.” 
This was affirmed in 30th O. S. 1, and the court therein says: 
“We do not think that the right of the absolute owner of a fund 
to direct to whom a check drawn upon it shall be paid can be 
questioned ;” and it necessarily follows that any person holding a 
genuine check with a genuine indorsement of the payee, is en- 
titled to receive his money thereon without becoming an indorser 
thereof; and a refusal by the bank to pay without such indorse- 
ment is such a dishonor of the check as entitles the holder to 
bring suit against the drawer thereof, unless there is something in 
the usage hereinafter mentioned to modify the ancient law on this: 
subject. 

For it was alleged in this case on the part of the bank, and 
substantially proved in the trial, that there is now, and for many 
years last past has been, a local usage among banks and bankers, 
in all cases where the genuine signature of the payee indorsing 
the check is not known to the bank, to require the person pre- 
senting it, if not known, to be identified, and to indorse it before 
paying the check or bill to him; and it is probable from the evi- 
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dence furnished in this case that the usage is broader even than 
this with many banks, requiring the indorsement whether the sig- 
nature is known or not. To render a usage of a particular trade 
or business or particular place valid and binding on the parties, 
it must be certain, established, uniform, reasonable, and not con- 
trary to law. 

And in harmony with these requirements we think it has been 
substantially settled by a strong line of decisions, that a local or 
general usage, at a particular place, the effect of which is to abro- 
gate or control the settled general rules of commercial law, is in- 
admissible, to vary the rights of the parties to a contract. In a 
recent case in the Supreme Court of the United States, roth Wal- 
lace 391, it is said “it is well settled that usage cannot be allowed 
to subvert the settled rules of law; whatever tends to unsettle the 
law, and make it different in the different communities into which 
the State is divided, leads to mischievous consequences, embarrasses 
trade, and is against public policy.” In Woodruff v. Merchants’ 
Bank, 25th Wendell 673, when it was sought to vary the com- 
mercial rule of three days’ grace, by proof of the usage of the City 
of New York, Judge Nelson held it inadmissible, and said, “the 
effect of the proof of this usage, if sanctioned, would overturn the 
whole law on the subject of bills of exchange in the city of New 
York,” and he added, “if the usage prevailed there it cannot be 
allowed to control the settled and acknowledged law of the State 
in respect to this description of paper.” 

This decision and one similar to it in Bowen v. Newell, 4th 
Seldon 190, was expressly approved by our own Supreme Court in 
Morrison v. Batley,in 5th O. g R., page 18, in which Judge Bartley 
says: “It is also settled in Woodruff v. Merchants’ Bank and Bowen 
v. Newell, that any supposed usage of banks in any particular 
place to regard .drafts upon them payable at a day certain after date,,. 
as checks, and not entitled to days of ce, is inadmissible to 
control the rules of law in relation to oui: ae yg 

If the commercial law in regard to days of grace cannot be 
varied by proof of such usage, is it not quite as clear that the 
right of the drawer of a check to have it paid according to his 
_ order, or the right of a holder of it to be paid according to its 

terms without any new contract in regard to its negotiability or 
payment, cannot be affected or destroyed by such usage? Neither 
do I think it is clear that the usage is a reasonable one. 

What good reason is there why a holder of such a note, bill, or 
a check shall be required to indorse a paper as a condition of 
getting his money when he is lawfully entitled to it without such in- 
dorsement ? 

It does not make the person’s indorsement genuine if it was in 
fact forged, it does not increase his liability to the bank in such a 
Case; it may cause the holder, who is frequently a person who has 
no actual interest in the paper, to wit: an agent’s fattorney, trustee, 
etc., to run the risk of a liability by a fraudulent or improper reissue 
of the note and bill with his indorsement on it; neither can it be 
fairly justified on the ground that the signature is in effect a receipt 
of the holder, that he has had the money. First, for the reason that 
the possession of the bill or check is evidence of its payment. 

Second. Because a party having the obligation of paying money 
cannot insist on a receipt as a condition precedent to payment. In 
Longworth vs. Handy, 1st Disney, 75 Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
held, “it is no excuse for the refusal of attorneys to pay over money 
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that his client refuses to give a receipt on settlement; the duty 
is absolute to pay on demand, and the law imposes no obligation on 
a party receiving money to give an acquittance.” 

Third. If it were reasonable to call for a receipt in all instances, 
it would not follow that there was a right to call for a blank in- 
dorsement. 

I hold, therefore, that in this case there was a dishonor of the 
check, and that the drawer thereof is liable. 





PLEDGE OF STOCK. 


CIRCUIT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Hubbell v. Drexel. 


The pledgee of shares of stock, in the absence of a specific agreement to 
the contrary, is entitled to have the shares transferred to his own name on the 
books of the company, and where such transfer is made he is not bound to 
retain the identical shares pledged, so long as he keeps on hand an equal 
eee of similar shares to answer the pledgor’s demand on repayment of the 
oan. 

A share of stock is without ear-marks, and undistinguishable from the other 
shares of the same corporation and issue, the certificates bearing dates and 
numbers, being but evidence of title. 


Bill in equity filed in December, 1880, by W. W. Hubbell against 
Drexel & Co., to compel the transfer to the plaintiff of 1,702 shares 
of Pennsylvania Railroad stock. 

The case was heard upon bill, answers and proofs, from which it 
appeared that at different times between March 14th and July 17th, 
1877, plaintiff had deposited with defendants various shares of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock as collateral security for loans; that on said 
date a settlement was had by which it appeared that the number 
of plaintiff's shares so held by defendants was 1,602; that on the 
same day plaintiff executed to defendants a demand note for the 
amount of the loans, with condition that upon default the holder 
might sell the collaterals without further notice, at public or private 
sale. 

It also appeared that shortly after the settlement of July 17th, 1877, 
the market value of the stock having declined, the defendants called 
upon the plaintiff for additional margin, and he being unable to fur- 
nish it, the defendants, with his consent, sold 600 shares out of the 
collateral they held. The stock left by the plaintiff with the defend- 
ants as collateral was immediately thereafter transferred into their 
name, and new certificates issued to them. 

In September, 1877. it appeared from the testimony that these 
particular certificates were transferred out of the name of Drexel & 
Co. into that of sundry other parties; but by the evidence offered 
by the defendants it appeared that this transfer was made simply 
for convenience in the deliveries, and that the defendants always 
had on hand a much greater number of shares, out of which they 
could have returned to Mr. Hubbell his shares upon the repayment 
of his loan. 

In April, 1878, the defendants having notified the plaintiff to pay 
his note, upon his default, after due notice, sold the remaining 
shares at public auction at an average price of twenty-eight and one- 
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half. After crediting the plaintiff with the proceeds of this sale, 
there remained an indebtedness due the defendants of $ 1,600. 

Plaintiff alleged that in the settlement of July 17th, defendants 
had failed to account. for 100 of the’ shares, and that defendants 
had agreed not to enforce the condition of the note, but to c 
the stock for plaintiff. Plaintiff further charged that the transfer of 
the stock by defendants to their own names before default, and thefr 
failure to retain in their possession the identical shares pledged, was 
a fraud on plaintiff's rights. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by BUTLER, J.: 

(After discussing the questions of fact as to the error in the 
settlement and the agreement to carry the stock, and deciding them 
in favor of defendants.) The allegation that the defendants pro- 
cured a transfer of part of the stock to themselves, on the books 
of the company, immediately on receiving the certificates from him, 
is immaterial. It was plainly their right to do so. If he desired 
to avoid this, he should have contracted accordingly. When thus 
transferred, it was unnecessary and impossible to distinguish between 
these shares and others held by the defendants. It is of no con- 
sequence, therefore, that in selling stock they may have disposed 
of these particular shares. They at all times had in hand an amount 
greatly in excess of the shares received from the plaintiff, and 
were therefore constantly prepared to keep their contract with him. 
A share of stock is without “ear-marks,” and cannot therefore be 
distinguished, as has just been said, from others of the same corpora- 
tion and issue. The certificates, bearing dates and numbers, are but 
evidence of title. On payment of his debt, the plaintiff would have 
been entitled to a return of the number of shares which the de- 
fendants had received—nothing more. Such was the effect of his 
contract.—Nourse v. Prime, 4 Johns. Ch. Rep., 490; Allen v. Dykers, 3 
Hill, 593; Gz/pzn v. Howell, 5 Barr, 41. 

For these reasons the bill must be dismissed, with costs. 

MCKENNAN, J., concurred. —American Law Register. 


——— a 
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DECISION CONCERNING FEMALE NATIONAL BONDHOLDERS. - First Comptrol- 
ler Lawrence, of the Treasury Department, has rendered an important opinion 
affecting the rights of married women as holders of United States registered 
bonds. In the case in point, an American lady married to a foreigner, and 
temporarily residing in the District of Columbia, in January, 1879, purchased 
with her own means certain registered bonds, which were registered in her 
name. She became insane in 1881, and was, of course, unable to indorse 
or collect the checks issued in her name for the payment of interest on her 
bonds, whereupon her husband claimed the right to collect the checks on 
his own indo:sement, and to have the bonds transferred in his name. Judge 
Lawrence, in passing upon the claim, admits that when the law of a husband’s 
foreign domicile gives him the right to bonds owned by his wife at the time 
of marriage, or which came to her by gift afterwards, the husband has a 
riyht to the transfer of the tonds in his name, but he also holds that 
when after marriage bonds are purchased, as in this case, the law in force 
in the District of Columbia is in effect that the wife is the sole owner of 
the bonds, and the husband can in no way control them Judge Lawrence 
States that at common law a married woman cannot indorse or collect notes 
payable to her; and though the husband may do so, this rule does not apply 
to bonds registered in the name of a wife, or to interest checks registered 
in her name; also that she may, without the consent of her husband, indorse 
and collect interest checks, and assign and sell Government bonds or collect 
when due. A guardian or committee may be appointed to collect in the case 
in point. 
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THE THREE-PER-CENT. CIRCULAR. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a circular addressed to 
all holders of three-and-a-half-per-cent. continued bonds in which, 
after quoting the eleventh section of the Bank Charter Act, author- 
izing the issue of three-per-cent. bonds in exchange for the three 
and a halfs, he says: 


Under the provisions of this law the department will be prepared 
to receive, on and after the first day of August next, at ten o'clock 
A. M., until further notice, any of the bonds issued under the act 
of March 3, 1863, and five per centum bonds issued under the acts 
of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, continued, as stated above, 
to bear interest at three and a half per cent. per annum, which 
have not been called for payment by a call therefor issued prior to 
the date hereof; and as early as practicable hereafter will issue in 
exchange therefor a like amount of United States registered bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of three per centum per annum, as pro- 
vided by the act approved July 12, 1882. To effect the exchange, 
the bonds should be surrendered to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
accordance with the terms of this circular. They will then be ac- 
cepted for that purpose in the order of the surrender of them to 
him, and new bonds, bearing interest at the rate of three per centum 
per annum, will be issued in the same order in lieu thereof. A letter 
of transmittal should accompany each package of bonds for exchange, 
setting forth the purpose for which they are forwarded and giving 
the address to which the new bonds and checks for the interest 
thereon shall be sent. When the bonds are already in the custody 
of this department, or any officer thereof, or are transmitted other- 
wise than with a letter, a letter advising of the proposed surrender 
should be sent, complying with the requisites for a letter of trans- 
mittal,and with such other requisites as the case demands under the 
regulations prescribed by this circular. The surrender may be made 
by mail or by express, and not otherwise, beginning on the first day 
of August next, at ten o’clock A. M. If made by mail, the post- 
master should stamp or otherwise mark upon the envelope contain- 
ing the bonds, or the letter advising of their surrender, the day, 
hour, and minute at which received by him. If made by express, 
the express agent should in like manner stamp or mark the en- 
velope. Bonds held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust 
for a National bank may be surrendered by letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied by the treasurer’s receipts 
representing the bonds, together with a resolution of the Board of 
Directors of the bank authorizing the treasurer to assign the bonds. 
The priority of surrender will in all cases be determined by the time 
of receipt stamped or marked on the envelope as above required, 
except that where two or more envelopes have the same _ time 
stamped or marked thereon, the first opened at the department shall 
have priority. A transmission of bonds, or letter of advice as to 
them, will not be recognized as a surrender under these regulations 
unless there is a sufficient compliance with the requirements of this 
circular, especially as to assignments and authority to assign. Inter- 
est on the bonds surrendered will cease on the first day of August 
next, and the new bonds will bear interest from that date. he 
envelopes should be addressed to the “Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Division of Loans, &c., Washington, D.C.,” and marked “Bonds for 
exehange into three per cents.” The bonds should be assigned to 
the “Secretary of the Treasury for exchange into three per centum 
bonds.” Where a new bond is desired in the name of any one but 
the payee of the old bond, the old bond should be assigned to the 
“Secretary of the Treasury for exchange into a three per centum 
bond in the name of” [Here insert the name of the person in 
whose favor the bond is to be issued.] The department will pay no 
expense of transportation on bonds received under the provisions of 
this circular, but the bonds returned will be sent by prepaid regis- 
tered mail, unless the owners otherwise direct. The requisite blanks 
to be used by National banks and other corporations and institu- 
tions, to enable them to effect the said exchange of bonds, may be 
obtained upon application at this office. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





——— - 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS—RECITAL THAT STATUTE WAS COMPLIED 
WITH CONCLUSIVE AS TO BONA FIDE HOLDERS—BURDEN OF PROOF 
—IMPLIED REPEAL OF STATUTE—IMPAIRING CONTRACT—IRREGULARI- 
TIES IN IssUE CURED BY LEVY OF TAX FOR INTEREST.—(1) A 
recital made in municipal bonds issued by a county in Illinois 
that they were issued pursuant to the orders of the board of 
supervisors (which board was authorized to adjudge whether a 
vote authorizing the issue of such bonds had been given) as au- 
thorized by virtue of the laws of the State of Illinois, held 
equivalent to a declaration by the board of supervisors, upon the 
face of the bond, that the election had been held and had re- 
sulted so as to authorize the lawful issuing of the bonds. When 
the bonds are in the hands of a dona fide holder this recital is conclu- 
sive and binding upon the municipality. Town of Coloma v. Eaves, 
92 U. S. 484; Marcy v. Township of Oswego, id. 637. (2) Where 
a county had under the law —— to issue bonds, and it did 
issue them, and they went into circulation and came to the hands 
of a dona fide holder, he is not in a suit upon the bonds re- 
quired to aver or prove the performance of any of the _ requi- 
sites necessary to give them validity. The want of such perform- 
ance is a matter of defence, and the burden of proof is upon 
the county to establish it. Lzucoln v. Iron Co, 103 U.S. 412. 
(3) Where there is no repugnancy or inconsistency between an 
earlier and a later statute there is no implication of repeal. A 
statute can be repealed only by an express provision of a subse- 
quent law or by necessary implication. To repeal a statute by 
implication there must be such a positive repugnancy between 
the provisions of the new law and the old that they cannot stand 
together or be consistently reconciled. McCool v. Smith, 1 Black 
459; Wood v. United States, 16 Pet. 342. (4) The adoption of a 
State constitution does not annul or impair a contract partly per- 
formed. Zown of Concord v. Savings Bank, 92 U. S. 630. (5) 
Where taxes have been levied to pay, and interest paid on mu- 
nicipal bonds for nine and eleven years, Ae/d, that this fact would 
of itself cure mere irregularities in the issuing of the bonds when 
they were sued on by a dona fide holder for value. Supervisors 
v. Schenck, 5 Wall 772. Judgment of U. S. Circ. Ct. S. D. Illinois, 
affirmed. County of Clay v. Soctety for Savings. U.S. Sup. Ct. 
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INQUIRIES: OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, FORGED INDORSEMENT. 


A has in his pocket a draft for $ 300, payable to his own order, and not in- 
dorsed. He tramps over the country in company with B, whom he knows to 
be a thief. They stop at the city of X for one day, when B persuades A to go 
on to the city of Z, promising to meet him there. A arrives at Z the next 
morning, and at once discovers that his draft is gone, and remembers a par- 
ticular opportunity which B had of taking it—in brief, he knows that B took it 
the afternoon before. Nevertheless A waits for thirteen days and then noti- 
fies the drawer with the request that it notify the drawee, and during the 
time remains at Z. B remains at X, having assumed the name and forged 
the indorsement of A. He presents the draft to a bank, which sends it to the 
drawee for collection, and after thirteen days the money comes and is turned 
over to him. The forger was identified to the bank as being A, and the bank 
acted in the best faith. A now sues it, and the bank thinks his negligence, in 
not notifying drawer at once upon discovery of his loss, prevents a recovery. 

Can he recover? 

REPLY.—This is an important question and merits careful consideration. It 
is a well recognized rule of law that the drawee of a bill of exchange or check 
is bound to ascertain that the person to whom he makes payment is the gen- 
uine payee or is authorized by him to receive it. It is no defence against 
such payee that the drawee, in the regular course of business and with noth- 
ing to excite suspicion, paid the bill to a holder in good faith and for value 
under the indorsement of a person bearing the same name as the payee. 
Graves v. American Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 205, is the leading authority 
on the point and has been often followed. 

The drawee is subjected in these cases on the ground of negligence. The 
law presumes that banks are acquainted with the signatures of their depositors, 
and that in paying checks drawn by them no mistakes will be made if these 
are carefully examined. But if the drawer of the check is negligent in regard 
to it, what then? A very different rule applies, 

In the case under discussion it was plainly the duty of the drawer of the 
check after he discovered what had happened, to give immediate notice to the 
bank on which it was drawn of the loss. In Pope v. Nance, Ala. R. 299, old 
series, the court said that ‘‘where the note, a third person received in pay- 
ment of a precedent debt, proves to be a forgery, an action will lie on the 
original consideration as though no payment had been made ; but this right of 
action is under these qualifications: the note must be returned as soon as the 
forgery is discovered. The plaintiff must place the defendant in the same con- 
dition as to his rights on the forged note that he was in when he made pay- 
ment of it, If the defendant acted in good faith, although the note paid may 
be a forgery, he is discharged from all liability if the plaintiff has not per- 
formed these prerequisites.” We do not see why the same principle should 
not apply between the parties in the matter under consideration. This ques- 
tion was considered at great length and many cases were reviewed in Ziis v. 
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Ohio Life Ins. and Trust Co., 4 Ohio St. 628. Morse well says that ‘‘if the 
payee, holder, or presenter of the forged paper has himself been in default, if 
he has himself been guilty of a negligence prior to that of the banker, or if 
by any act of his own he has at all contributed to induce the banker’s negli- 
gence, then he may lose his right to cast the loss upon the banker.” Danks 
and Banking, p. 331, 2d ed, 


II THE BERESFORD CASE, 


In No. I of our last issue we discussed an interesting question relating to 
the fraudulent negotiation of a draft. The answer given to it has drawn 
forth the following letter : 


Allow me to ask you whether your answer in the case of the pseudo Lord 
Beresford, in the July No. of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, is not contrary 
to the well-settled principles of law in regard to negotiable paper? 

It is perhaps doubtful whether M, the indorser, could have been made to 
pay the draft, but you seem to be of the opinion that no one but the pseudo 
Beresford himself had any legal power to compel the maker of the draft to 
pay it. The First National Bank of X, it seems, purchased the draft in 
good faith and for a valuable consideration of the payee, who chose to call 
himself Beresford, instead of Smith or Jones. Now does the fact that he as- 
sumed a name to which he was not entitled affect the question at all? If 
it does, then a wide door for fraud is at once opened. A man might purchase 
draft of a confederate, under an assumed name, get some one to cash it, and 
as according to your ruling no one but the payee could legally enforce pay- 
ment of it, the cash received for it would be so much clear gain to the 
maker of the draft and the payee. It seems to me that the L. City Bank 


was justly compelled to pay the amount. The fact that they received no con- - 


sideration for the draft and issued it to a person going under an assumed 
name, could not, I think, affect the rights of third parties. 

A more thorough study of this question confirms us in the correctness of 
our opinion. What did the L. City Bank do? It issued a draft payable to 
Lord Beresford, who was not a fictitious person, but a real one, well known 
to the bank. The draft is delivered not to that individual, as the bank 
supposes, but to some one else claiming to be him. Through a forged in- 
dorsement and fraudulent negotiation it gets into the hands of M who sues 
the maker. What title has M to the instrument? It is derived through a 
forged indorsement which conveys no right at all. If anything is settled in 
the law it is the doctrine that a forged indorsement does not pass a title to 
commercial paper negotiable only by indorsement and does not justify the pay- 
ment of it. TZalbot v. Bank of Rochester, 1 Hill 295; Canal Bank v. Bank 
of Albany, Ib. 287. See also Inquiry No. III in last vol., p. 794, and edi- 
torial article on ‘‘ Liability on Lost Notes.” 

This is not the case of a fictitious payee. In those cases the law regards the 
instrument as payable to the bearer, and the maker or drawee must pay it to 
the presenter. Indorsement is not necessary to transfer the title. But in this 
case the payee is a real person known to the maker, but the draft by mis- 
take is given to the wrong person. Suppose it had been given to Lord Beres- 
ford, and he had lost it, and the rascal in the present affair had found it and 
indorsed Lord Beresford’s name to it and received the money; would that 
prevent the true owner from recovering? We think not. 
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Since writing the foregoing observations, the 26th vol. of Kansas Reports 
‘has appeared, containing a similar case to this in all essential regards. The 
‘title is Kohn v. Watkins, p. 691. It is distinctly decided that where a draft 
or bill of exchange is made payable to a real person, known at the time to 
-exist, and present to the mind of the drawer when he makes it, as the party 
to whose order it is to be paid, such draft or bill must bear the genuine in- 
dorsement of such payee in order that a dona fide holder may recover thereon, 
although the bill is drawn without the knowledge or consent of the payee 
through the false representations of a party obtaining it from the drawer by 
fraud. 

The opinion is delivered by Chief Justice Horton, and is an able presenta- 
‘tion of the subject. The distinction is clearly drawn between a real payee, 
existing in the mind of the drawer, and a fictitious payee, having no actual 
existence. In the former case, an indorsement by the real person is necessary 
to transfer the title; in the latter, it passes by delivery. 


III, INNOCENT PARTIES—WHO SHALL BEAR THE Loss? 


A Company employs a number of workmen and pays them their wages in 
‘checks drawn on the Treasurer of the Company. These checks are negotiable 
paper. The Company have rules governing the workmen and the payment of 
‘their wages, one of which is that the Company will not pay any work checks 
to any peison except to the workman in person to whom the same is due, 

One of these checks properly indorsed on the back with the name of ‘‘J, 
the payee, was presented by a person representing himself to be ‘‘J,” the 
payee, to M Bros., merchants, in payment for goods. The person so presenting 
the check was a stranger to M Bros., but such checks were often received by 
them over the counter for goods. 

M Bros. knowing the strict rule of the Company in regard to paying out or 
delivering the checks to the proper payee, nevertheless received the check in 
payment for goods, which was subsequently presented by them at the proper 
place and paid. Months afterward ‘‘J,” the payee, made application to the 
Company for his check in payment of his dues for work, and he was informed 
that the check had been delivered to a person representing himself to be the 
person entitled to it, and that the check had been presented and paid. 

‘*]” denies that he ever received the check or the money, and demanded 
payment, whereupon the Company wrote to M Bros. and made a demand upon 
them for the money, the amount of the check, and claim that M Bros. are 
liable. 

Who is liable for the loss, supposing that the payee of the check never re- 
ceived the check nor the money as he claims? 


RepLy.—At the outset let us strip this question of some of the facts cling- 
ing to it. It would seem that the rule declaring that no checks should be 
paid except to the persons to whom they were first given was not observed by 
the Company, inasmuch as it paid these checks to M Brothers, who received 
them in the course of trade. The simple question then is, who shall bear the 
loss, the Company or M Brothers ? It is our opinion that the general rule of 
law, that where money is paid by one party to another through a mutual mis- 
take of facts, it can be recovered back, is properly applicable to determine the 


rights of the parties. The Company can recover of M Brothers, and they of 


the person from whom the check was received. 
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IV. CHARGING BACK A LOST DRAFT. 


A keeps an account with a bank, and on a certain day deposits a draft on 

New York, for the amount of which his account is credited. The draft is 
remitted, but lost in the mail. Has the bank a right to charge A’s account 
with the amount of the draft? 
_ REPLY.—It has not the right. In the case of the Metropolitan Nat. Bank v. 
Loyd, 32 N. Y. Sup. Court 101, it was held that where a check, due at the 
time, is indorsed in blank and deposited by the payee upon general account 
in a bank with which such payee keeps an account, and is, with the payee’s 
knowledge and without dissent on his part, credited in his bank-book as so 
much cash, the title to such check vests in the bank. 

Judge Daniels delivered a very instructive opinion in this case, in which he 
said : ‘‘ The check was due at the time when it was deposited and entered, as 
preceding instruments of a similar nature had been in the customer’s account, 
as so much cash. He was in this instance, as he had been in others preced- 
ing, aware of that fact, and in no manner dissented from what had been 
done, and it was to be presumed, from this circumstance, that the bank re- 
ceived and deposited the check as so much cash, with his consent and under 
his authority. It was not celivered to the bank for a special or specific pur- 
pose, but upon general account, and it was so received and at once carried to 
his credit as so much money. Where that is the disposition made of such an 
instrument, with the assent or authority of the depositor, the title to it at once 
vests in the bank receiving it, and that is held to be the law in the cases 
already cited. It is from that time at its risk. . . . By the acceptance 
_of the check by the bank receiving it, as so much money, it became the 
debtor to the customer to the extent of the amount credited on account of it. 
Bank of Republic vy. Millard, 10 Wall. 152; National Mahaiwe Bank v. Peck, 
127 Mass. 298. And while he did not draw checks or drafts against it, 
but the bank was largely his debtor, he still had the right to do it, if he 
had been so disposed. The account, including the amount of the check, 
stood with his assent as so much money subject to his disposal, and because 
of that circumstance he ceased to be the owner of the check, and the title 
to it became vested in the bank as its own property, and subject to its risk 
in case of loss.” 


V. 
Can the Directors of a National Bank contract with its Cashier for his 
services for a term of years, or only for a single year? 
REPLY.—There is no statute law prohibiting them from making such a con- 
tract for a longer period than a year; and so long as none exists, the Di- 
rectors are not limited to that time. 


VI, INTEREST. 
Can interest be collected on a note which contains this clause, ‘‘with intere 
est at — per cent. per annum ?” 
RepLy.—Yes. In eid v. Rensselaer Glass Factory, 3 Cow 393, there is 
an elaborate review of all the different classes of cases in which interest is al- 


lowable. 


10 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Conversations on the Principal Subjects of Political Economy. By WILLIAM 
ELDER. Philadelphia: Henry Carey, Baird & Co. 1882. 

Dr. Elder is a well-known worker in this department of knowledge. There 
is nothing strikingly original in his writings, but he possesses the rare and 
valuable art of presenting his ideas in an interesting manner. Political econ- 
omy is not a ‘‘dismal science’’ when read from his bright pages. 

The work opens with a chapter defining political economy, after which, in a 
hundred pages, the author traverses over that portion of the economic field which 
relates to wealth and its growth; man and his occupation of the earth; rent, 
commerce and trade; population, wages, profits and interest. One of the most 
interesting chapters in this part of the book is entitled ‘‘ Substitution,” by which 
is meant ‘‘the power of improving our condition by substituting the better 
and more abundant for the failing supply, or for the less serviceable subjects 
which we have at command at any time in the progress of our attainments.” 

The remainder and much larger portion of the work is occupied with the 
great subjects of money, banking, credit and international trade. It is written 
in the form of a dialogue, and in the chapter on money standards the author’s 
cardinal idea of money is thus summed up by one of the questioners : 

‘*] understand you to mean that the necessary quantity of money, in any 
and every form, for domestic uses should be made non-exportable, to preserve 
it for service, and that the metals, called the precious, will pass for just what 
they are worth by estimation, like other products, in foreign markets, and so 
answer all the purposes of barter, while the bank-note representatives or substi- 
tutes for coin will get leave to stay at home, because they are not acceptable 
abroad, and that the retained gold and silver will keep them solvent, provided 
we take care in our international trade to make our exports at least match our 
imports.” 

Another topic, which has not been handled so thoroughly by later writers 
as it ought to have been, relates to ‘*money of account.” No one has ever 
discussed the subject so ably as Stephen Colwell, but Dr, Elder’s chapter will 
be found very profitable reading. 


Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CABOT LODGE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 1882. 

This ise an excellent biography of a man whose real worth and greatness 
the world is comprehending more perfectly. Just as the stranger utterly fails 
to get an adequate idea of the grandeur and glory of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
until he has studied the various parts and their relations, so, in acquiring a 
true conception of Hamilton, a wide and deep study of his times is necessary 
before one can realize what a truly great man he was, and what a mighty work 
he performed. 

It is pleasing to note the fruitful study which has been expended in this 
direction during recent years. Several works have been produced which enable 
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us to get a better idea of him. One of his sons has done much in this way. 
John T. Morse, Jr., has written a good biography of him. And now, Mr. Lodge 
has once more traversed the tempting field. This work is less elaborate than 
Morse’s, but it is comprehensive ; his style is clear and pleasant, and he draws 
a truthful picture of Hamilton’s many-sided genius. In the fivefold capacity of 
soldier, orator, lawyer, financier and statesman, Hamilton is peerless in the 
long roll of eminent Americans. Our country has produced no one better 
worthy of study, and Mr, Lodge’s compact biography is a first-rate introductory 
book for giving the reader an insight into the life of this remarkable man. 





The Relation of Political Economy to the Labor Question. By CARROLL D. 
WRIGHT, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. 1882. 

This essay was the first of a course of lectures on ‘‘ Phases of the Labor 
Question Ethically Considered,” delivered before the Lowell Institute. Col. 
Wright is one of the very few persons in this country who have studied the 
labor question from all sides, in the earnest hope of reaching just and true 
conclusions. He declares that ‘*‘economics have ruled almost at the expense 
of ethics,” and he seeks to show that moral considerations must have a wider 
place in political economy if the world is to be benefited by its teachings. 
Hitherto, the ‘‘ grab-all” idea has been so prominent that political economy has 
done but little, if anything, toward working out the rightful solution to this 
momentous question. The lecture is rich in valuabie facts and suggestions. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1882. Showing their mileage, 
stocks, bonds, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses, and organizations; with a 
sketch of their use, progress, influence, etc. Together with an Appendix 
containing a full analysis of the Debts of the United States and of the sev- 
eral States. By HENRY V. Poor. New York. 1882. 

Concerning the value of this work to those for whose use it is especially 
prepared we need say nothing. It is the only publication of the kind, and 
from long experience in its preparation the editor has attained to a high de- 
gree of perfection. The danger with works of this character is neglect in mak- 
ing the necessary annual revision. But Mr. Poor is evidently alive to the 
need of gathering the very latest data, and thus maintaining the usefulness of 
his Manual, The story of ovr railroad development is a marvelous one; else- 
where may be seen a glimpse of it obtained through this work. 


The Source of Value in Money and the Proper Regulation of the Volume of 
Currency. With Some Account of the Methods of Regulating Currency in 
Other Countries. By A. J. WARNER. Philadelphia: Henry Carey, Baird & 
Co. 1882. | 
Mr. Warner belongs to that small class of men that are prominent in the 

political world who study economic questions. Whatever may be said of. Mr. 

Warnér’s views, no one can deny that he has studied the subject of money with 

care and an honest purpose to find out the truth. The first principle enun- 

ciated by him, it seems to us, is perfectly true, yet is very imperfectly under- 
stood by many who glibly speak and write on this question, It is, that the 
chief value of gold and silver, instead of existing independently of their 
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money character, is derived from their employment as money. It should be 
remembered, however, that, while this is true with respect to the precious 
metals to-day, it has not always been true of them. Originally, their chief value 
grew out of their use for ornaments; their use as money was an additional 
function superimposed on them. Had they not possessed value prior to their use 
as money, they never would have been used for that purpose. But their mone- 
tary use has increased with the centuries until now, when it has come to be 
perfectly true that their chief, though not their entire, value, consists in their 
use as money. Demonetize gold and silver, and how much value would remain? 
We have all witnessed the effects of partially demonetizing silver by a few 
nations. Demonetize both metals wholly, and their value would shrink into 
insignificance compared with what it is at present. 





































Third Annual Report of the Department of Statistics of the State of Indiana. 
Indianapolis. 1882. 

The States have been rather slow in recognizing the necessity of collecting 
annual statistics pertaining to their material and moral development, Massa- 
chusetts set the example, and one by one the other States are tardily follow- 
ing. The National Census, valuable as it is, by no means covers the entire 
ground; besides, it is made only once in every decade, and there is a great 
deal of work left for the States in gathering statistical information. 

The report before us, while capable of considerable improvement, is a note- 
worthy attempt to do what has hitherto been neglected, and is a highly useful 
publication. We have been especially interested in the statistics of wages, 
which it appears were collected under the direction of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools. 














The Insurance Year Book, 1882-83. Carefully corrected to June 15, 1882. 
New York, Chicago: The Spectator Co. 1882. 

This work appears in a greatly enlarged form. It is the tenth year of its 
publication, and with each succeeding edition the publishers have sought to 
add to its completeness and value. From a small volume it has grown to a 
goodly size, and long since its worth as a book of reference has been recog- 
nized. It contains carefully prepared statistics of home and foreign companies 
arranged in a convenient manner. There is a preliminary chapter, too, de- 
scribing the origin and progress of msurance, beside a large quantity of mis- 
cellaneous matter relating to the financial, industrial, and agricultural resources 
of our country. 


Proposals for an American Bimetallic Union. By WILLIAM Brown. John 
Lowell & Son, Publishers, Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Brown has written many pamphlets, and always has something to say 

that repays an attentive perusal, On a future occasion we shall deal more fully 
with some points made by the author than can be done here, 


Mixed Currency; or, the Science of Drawing Interest on What you Owe. By 
an American Citizen. Philadelphia: Henry Carey, Baird & Co. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





CALL FOR BONDs.—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a bond call for 
$ 16,000,000 of six-per-cent. bonds continued at three and a half from July 1, 
1881. The principal and accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury De- 
partment on September 13 next, and interest will cease on that day. The 
following is a description of the bonds: $50, Nos. 801 to g00; $100, Nos. 
,501 to 6,506; $500, Nos. 3,601 to 4.150; $1,000, Nos, 19.001 to 21,000 ; 

5,c0o, Nos. 6,401 to 6,900; $10,000, Nos, 12,501 to 14,650. 


DIVIDENDS OF BROKEN BANKS. — The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared dividends payable to the creditors of insolvent National banks as 
follows: May 23, National Bank of the State cf Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 
eleventh dividend, 5 per cent., making in all 100 per cent.; June 6, First 
National Bank of Butler, Pa., fourth dividend, 10 per cent., making in all 
50 per cent.; June 12, Second National Bank of Scranton, Pa., second divi- 
dend, 25 per cent., making in all 50 per cent.; June 20, First National 
Bank of Tarrytown, N. Y., final dividend, 5% per cent., making in all 90% 
per cent.; June 20, First National Bank of Butler, Pa,, fifth dividend, 10 
per cent., making in all 60 per cent.; July 20, First National Bank of La 
Crosse, Wis., final dividend, 3349, per cent., making in all 48,49 per cent.; 
July 20, German-American National Bank of Washington, D.°C., fifth dividend, 
10 per cent., making in all 50 per cent.; July 27, The National Bank of 
Vicksburg, Miss., final dividend, 13 per cent., making in all 48 per cent. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS OF INSOLVENT BANKS.—An important decision 
affecting the liability of stockholders of insolvent banks has been rendered by 
Judge Wallace, in the United States Circuit Court. August Jacobson, as re- 
ceiver of the insolvent Bank of Chicago, a State institution, sued Joseph 
Allen and others, as directors and stockholders of the bank, for the recovery 
of a penalty amounting to double the sum of their holdings in the stock of 
the bank, the amount recovered to be devoted to payment of the claims of 
creditors. The defendants demurred to the complaints, insisting that the right 
to sue for such recovery was a personal right of the individual creditors alone, 
and not of any receiver or assignee. Judge Wallace sustains the demurrer, 
saying: ‘*‘ Neither a receiver nor an assignee in bankruptcy, nor an assignee 
under a voluntary general assignment for the benefit of creditors, each of whom 
represents creditors as well as the insolvent, acquires any right to enforce a 
collateral obligation given tu creditors, and to be paid to creditors by a third 
person, for the payment of the debts of the insolvent.” 


EXPENSE OF COLLECTING INTERNAL REVENUE,—During the past six years 
the Internal Revenue Department of the United States has collected nearly 
$ 800,000,000, at an annual expense of about $1,500,000. It is erroneously 
supposed by many that a very large proportion of the internal revenue col- 
lected is consumed in paying the salaries of collectors, etc, who are vaguely 
alluded to as ‘‘an army.” As a matter of fact, there are exactly 3,197 
persons in the Internal Revenue service, and it is much to their credit that 
during the past six years not one cent has been lost to the Government by 


defalcations. 

TEN-DOLLAR CERTIFICATES OF 1879.—A few of the ten-dollar certificates 
issued in 1879, which ‘are convertible into four-per-cent. bonds, are still out- 
standing, and the Attorney-General has decided that hereafter, where the 
accrued interest amounts to fifty dollars, or multiples of that sum, the owners 
are entitled to receive bonds for the interest as well as for the principal of 
their certificates. As no payment of interest is made on these certificates until 
they are converted, those still outstanding carry upwards of three per cent. 


interest. 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION,—PROBABLE OPERATION OF THE NEw ACT. 
—The Comptroller of the Currency says that, ‘*Since the date of the Attorney- 
General’s opinion on February 23 to the effect that National banks whose 
corporate existence was about to expire could be put in liquidation, and that 
the stockholders could form other organizations with the same title, forty-nine 
banks have placed their affairs in liquidation, and organized new institutions. 
All of these, except three, organized under the same title under which they 
had their former corporate existence. These banks all perfected their new 
organization previous to the passage of the Act of July 12. Of these forty- 
nine banks thirteen were organized in the New England and Middle States, 
eleven in Ohio, nine in Indiana and the remainder in other Western States. 
Since the passage of the Act extending the corporate existence of National banks 
three have been continued under its provisions. A section of that Act authorizes 
National banks having a capital of $150,000 or less to reduce their bonds or 
deposit to one-fourth of their capital. Thus far only one National bank has 
applied for a reduction under this section. A large portion of these banks hav- 
ing $150,0cO capital or less are organized in States where the rate of interest 
does not exceed six per centum. The profit to those banks on their circula- 
tion is about one per centum. While many small new institutions will be 
organized in Western States, where the rates of interest are high, by 
depositing the minimum amount of bonds, it is not probable that there will be 
any considerable contraction of the currency under this section. National banks 
in the aggregate now have 105 millions less of circulation than they would 
be entitled to under the provisions of the new law, which authorizes all 
banks to have ninety per centum of circulation upon the amount of bonds 
deposited. Previous to this Act no mew bank could have an excess of 
$ 450,000 circulation, and banks whose capital exceeds $ 3,000,000 could have 
only sixty per centum of capital in circulation, and banks whose capital ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, and does not exceed $3,000,000, could have but seventy- 
five per centum in circulation. Banks having between $ 500,000 and § 1,000,000 
were entitled only to eighty per centum; but even under these provisions the 
banks already organized and in operation did not avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of circulating notes to the full amount authorized by law, the amount 
issued being some $70,000,000 less than the amount they could have ob- 
tained by deposit of bonds, as required by law.” 

The Comptroller says that he does not anticipate any considerable increase 
in the circulation of the banks under the operations of the Act. 


THE NEW DESIGNS FOR THE NEW NATIONAL-BANK NOTES.—Previous to 
the passage of the Act of July 12. 1882, forty-seven new National banks were 
organized bearing the same title~ and owned by nearly the same stockholders 
of the banks which they succeeded. The reorganization of so many National 
banks with the same titles that they had had under previous organization 
made it necessary that new National-bank notes be issued to these institu- 
tions in order that the circulation accounts of each bank could be closed as 
rapidly as the old notes should come in for redemption, the law requiring 
that all banks going into liquidation shall deposit lawful money for their cir- 
culation within six months after the date of notice of such liquidation. Ac- 
cordingly steps were taken some weeks previous to the passage of the late 
Act for the issuance of notes with new designs. The Comptroller advised 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, and it was decided that a new five- 
dollar note should be issued in place of the old one, as that denomination 
wias considered the most objectionable note of the series. Directions for 
the engraving and printing of the new five-dollar note were accordingly given, 
having for its distinguishing feature the portrait of the late President Gar- 
field. Comptroller Knox says: ‘‘This was deemed appropriate, as the first 
vote cast by General Garheld in Congress was for the National Bank Act 
of July 3, 1864, and for the additional reason, that he had always been an 
earnest friend of the National bank system. In the other denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and $100 there is to be no change in the vignettes, but 
the seal and the charter number of all the banks are to be printed in 
brown, instead of red, as heretofore. The borders of the reverse of all the 
notes are to be printed in brown, with brown lathe work in the centre, 
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in place of the engravings of the paintings in the Capitol rotunda, as here- 
tofore. The Comptroller says, ‘*‘ much difficulty has been encountered in as- 
certaining from the fragments of worn notes the particular banks by which 
they were issued, and upon his suggestion the charter number of the bank 
to which the note is to be issued is to be repeated six times in the border 
of each of the new notes of every denomination, and upon the centre of 
the back of each note the charter number is to be printed in large green 
figures, so that the notes of each and every bank hereafter issued will have 
a distinctive feature of its own. 

The Comptroller says that he has never believed that the issue of new notes 
with new designs would have the effect of preventing counterfeiting. An in- 
crease in the number of new designs of the same denominations is likely to in- 
crease counterfeiting, as has been the case in the numerous issues of the legal- 
tender notes, The proper remedy, he thinks, to prevent counterfeiting, is 
this: If a note of a bank be excellently counterfeited all the notes of the 
denomination so counterfeited should be withdrawn and no more of such notes 
issued to that particular bank, but in place thereof issue notes of other denomi- 
nations, and the notes of each bank of the denomination counterfeited should be 
retired as fast as presented for redemption. New National-bank notes are ex- 
pected to be issued between the first and 15th of August. 

CONNECTICUT’s NEw Bonps.—The bids for $500,000 of the new Con- 
neciicut State twenty-year three-and.a-hall-per cent. non-taxable bonds were 
opened at the State House, July 26. The bonds were taken at a premium, the 
awards being to bidders of 104 to*107.5. The total amount of the bids was 
$2,577,000 and the average of the awards was 105.4. 

APPLICATION OF NEW BANKING LAw.—The Comptroller of the Currency on 
the 14th of July authorized the extension of the corporate existence of the 
First National Bank of Findlay, Ohio, for twenty years from the close or busi- 
ness on that day, or until July 14, 1902. The corporate existence of the bank 
thus extended would have expired at that time, and this is the first bank ex- 
tended under the new act. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF CHARLESTON.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the First National Bank of Charleston, S. C., held on the 28th 
of June, 1882, the Hon. Henry Buist offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

‘*The First National Bank of Charleston has had an existence of seventeen 
years, and its standing now in the financial world is the subject of just pride 
to all who have ever been connected with it. In all these long years it has 
passed through many trials and encountered perplexing difficulties, but it has 
safely combated them and it can with truthfulness be said that it has materi- 
ally contributed to preserve the credit and advance the prosperity of Charles- 
ton. No National bank in the United States in all its departments has been 
more discreetly and ably conducted, and the high position which it occupies in 
the business circles of other cities, near as well as remote, reflects honor on the 
State. A large part of the success which it has achieved is justly due to our 
honored and esteemed President, Dr. Andrew Simonds, who organized the bank 
in Washington City in 1865, and is its first and only President. 

He has not only faithfully, vigilantly, and ably discharged the duties imposed 
on him, but by his unswerving zeal and loyalty to its interests and welfare, 
and not unfrequently by his self-sacrifice and pledge of his credit, has made it 
a model bank in organization and administration. In view of the facts, and of 
the long and arduous service of Dr. Simonds, the Board of Directors feel them- 
selves at this time impelled to place this tribute on record.” 

The bank has a capital of $250,000, and during its existence has paid in 
the way of dividends $700,000, beside $415,000 for expenses, and $310,100 
‘as taxes. It has, notwithstanding these payments, a surplus larger than its 
capital. This certainly is a very remarkable and gratifying exhibit. It is con- 
clusive proof of excellent management. 

THE SIMPSON CHECK CANCELLOR.—The manufacture of this instrument is 
continued by Mr. S. J. Meeker, at Newark, N. J., whose advertisement at end 
of this magazine will be found worthy of attention by banks not yet supplied 
with the cancellor. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 76.) 


State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
ARK.... Newport....... Jackson County Bank..... Fourth Nat’l B’k, St. Louts 
(L. Hirsch & Co.) Samuel Heller, Cas. 
ee eer Bank of Alma.( Hathaway & Arthur.)......... _— 
u » WE CR ccs Ge TA GIIsccccece 8  —«s- ehenvencescce 
Daxora Aberdeen...... Hagerty & Pierce........ Chemical National Bank, . 
Ee TPP icncieces  j§-§ |.  +saecaencesiaen 
w .. Chamberlain. . Bank of Chamberlain..... = =«-—-_—cenceccecees 
CO ov WD Giiwccccs PE EEE nctccssce  .. subednewores 
J. H. Carroll, Pr. W. N. Carroll, Cas. 
» . Frederick...... Bank of Frederick... ( . L. Dow, Cas.) Fi irst N. B., St. Paul, 
" o POR cece sees Farmers & Merchants’ B’k (Guiteau & Deischer.) - " 
“oe Stevens & ae Ranisivanels American Exchange Nat’ Bk. 
» .. Redfield....... Bank of Redfield.....D. R. Miller, Cas;........... 
e ««s 7 cine mneanemon 
» .. Wahpeton..... Bank of Wahpeton. “CW. J. Vandewer & Co.) 
D. C.... Washington... William Mayse & Co...... Hanover National Bank, . 
IDAHO.. orm oh ada EEE tnsesses ..  ° .+ineeemnens 
-- ss J. O. Swift & Co.....T. E. Clohecy, Cas. 
| Stillman Valley Stillman Valley Bank ewe: eneeinmeemane 
James H. King, Pr. Chester Brown, Cas. 
IND .... Bremen....... Exchange Bank.....(J. R. Deitrich & Co.)....... 
 -«t eeaues deve Exchange Bank...(D. Van Buskirk.) ............ 
Iowas.... Allison........ Bank of Allison...( Perrin, Ridgeway & Co.) 
__ arene Bank of N.W. Iowa. — Tucker & Kessey.) 
O- < ep BI askses CGE WE ecieeeas, § > | \pamiesamaes 
» .. Bonaparte..... Farmers and Traders’ ‘Bk. National Park Bank, . 
” . Calliope....... PEGE CR Rctcccncess 8 seneeeseveee 
ae Robert Hale & Co........ g00tedsetese 
SC 6s Seenedeus CE tcnhncseks -  _. eeeised natn 
u . Correctionville. Bank of Correctionville.... (T. A. Pierce & Co.) 
>  ». 6 CE WU MEccaccee j- i Siwinedmerimaes 
D. ce cde ones Graham’s Exchange Bank. es. na naceceeces 
Pe OR coe SE ME cccenscceae:. # ee6escecdnns 
S va Sixes ces Chanute Bank.. ie T. Ewing.) Gilman, Son€& Co.. 
© sane wcues Citizens’ Bank...... es OSes 
» .. Dodge City.... Bank of Dodge City....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
Geo. M. Hoover, Pr. Richard W. Evans, Cas. 
© 6e MEADE .cse ces Thompson & Walton..... Importers and Traders’ Nat’! B’k.. 
# .. Miltonvale..... GE Bio ncincenneen Bank of Kansas City, Mo, 
S. D. Hathaway, Pr. A. A. Stowe, Cas. 
# _.. Neosho Falls... Neosho Falls Bank.. ; Donnell, "Lawson & Simpson, 
(Haughawout & Goodrich Dinvnanwannns 
MAINE... Houlton....... a ee ee 
$ 50,000 Walter Mansur, Pr. Wm. C, Downell, Cas. 
Micu... Hartford....... Hartford Exchange B’k.(G. W. Merriman.) Chase Nat’l B’ke 
w .. Mt. Clemens... Ullrich & Crocker........ Chemical National Bank. 


MINN... Pelican Rapids. Bank of Felican Rapids. . Kountze Brothers, 
R. 


$ 25,000 L. Frazee, Pr. J. P. Wallace, Cas. 
@ .» OR. Jaemmee...... Bank of St. James..(M. K. Armstrong.).......... 
Mo. .... Blackburn..... Bank e Blackburn........ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
H. Shindler, Py. C. Kincaid, Cas. 
»  .. Higginsville... Bank of ry seam See 
$ 15,000 Jackson Corder, Pr. Charles Hoefer, Cas. 
MONT .. Helena........ ES a rr 


. D. Edgerton, Pr. A. E. Bunker, Cas. 
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State Place and Capital. Bank ov Banker. N.Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
NEB.... Hebron........ POGUE ccccs 8. | eneeaieoawes 
$ 50,000 B. S. Ferris, Pr. F. L. Gibbs, Cas. 
© «so BRROER cs. ccoose Lincoln National Bank.... 0 wneecceccece 
100,000 Jacob E. Houtz, Pr. es J. Kelly, Cas. 
» .. North Bend.... Dowling & Purcell........ Kountze Brothers, 
w  ., Weeping Water Commercial Bank........ Kountze Brothers, 
N. Y.... Franklinville... Farmers’ National Bank... Chase National Bank, 
$ 52,000 John Napier, /y. William J. Weed, Cas. 
N. C.... Oxford........ Bank of Oxford........... Bank of New York N. B. A, 
$ 24,000 H. C. Herndon, Pr. C. S. Easton, Cas. 
OHIO... Lynchburg..... Lynchburg Bank.......... United States Nat’l B’k, 
Isma Troth, Pr. Harry Glenn, Cas. 
“ .. S'th Charleston Farmers’ National Bank.. Imp. and Tra. Nat’l B’k, 
$ 50,c00 A. D. Pancake, Pr. M. Clark, Cas. 
PENN... Middletown.... Farmers’ Bank........... Continental National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Benj. S. Peters, Pr, Lee H. Nissley, Cas. 


TEXAS.. Henrietta...... a eee 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 74.) 


NEW YORK CITY....... 4 S. Elliott & Co.; admit Edward S. Bisland. 


" a S esesece . A. Hurlbut, Jr., & Co.; admit Emil Von Destinon. A. 
W. Kilbourne retires. 
" u o wens Robert Winthrop & Co.; admit Mark T. Cox. Francis 
Winthrop retires. 
Rss « « icc wacs Hathaway’s Bank; now Hathaway & Arthur. 
« ., Georgetown ... Merchants’ National Bank; now Merchants’ Bank. Joshua 
S. Raynolds, Pr.. M.G. Huntington, Cas. 
w .. Leadville....... City Bank; recently incorporated. Same management. 
| Re Bank of Egan (Grigsby & Smith); now G. M. Smith & Co. 
w ., Yankton....... Yankton Bank (Edmunds & Wynn); now Edmunds, Hud- 
son & Co. 
et Jonesboro ..... E. A. Willard; missing. Bank closed. 
— i . £4£=—-anre Pace, Goddard & Co. ; now L. A. Goddard. 
# ., Monmouth..... First National Bank (85); reorganized as 2751. Same 
officers and capital. 
w ., Mt. Pulaski.... Scroggin & Sawyer; now Scroggin & Son. 
w .. Saybrook...... W. H.Schureman & Co.; now C. S. Schureman & Co. 
IND .cce BOURDOR.... 00 J. K. Lawrence & Co.; now two firms—J. K. & P. M. 


Lawrence, and J. H. Matchett & Co. 
» .. Michigan City. First National Bank (7101); reorganized as 2747. Same 
officers. $250,000 


« .. Terre Haute.... First National Bank (47); ; reorganized as 2742. Same 
officers. $200,000. 
Iowa... Ackley......... Lusch, Carton & Co.; now John C. Lusch. 
»  ., Garrison ...... Reeve and Butterfield; now J. B. Reeve. 
© os COUR GRP cece First National Bank (18); reorganized June 24 as 2738. 
Same officers and capital. 
LL £ reer T. Packard ; succeeded by Burton & Cassell. 
# .. Marble Rock... Shepardson Bros.; now J. B. Shepardson. 
ll First National Bank (117); reorganized July 12 as 2753. 
Same officers and capital. 
Kawsas, Atchison....... Exchange Bank of Wm. Hetherington & Co.; now Ex- 


change Nat’] Bank. Same management. § 100,000. 
neeenes . Hobart & Condon; now C. M. Condon. 
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Ky..... Newport....... First National Bank; paid capital increased to $ 200,000. 
u , -  eaeaw James Taylor & Sons : business transferred to German 
National Bank. 

MAINE.. Bath.......... First National Bank; (61); reorganized June 30 as 2743. 
Same officers. $100,000. 

Mp..... Baltimore...... Frank, Rosenberg & Co.; Lewis Rosenberg, deceased. 
‘Now Alexander Frank and Simon Rosenberg. Same 
style. 

Mass... Boston... ....G. P. Baldwin & Dillaway; now Dillaway & Stearns. 
Change of title only. 

0 . Worcester ..... First National Bank; capital $300,000. Surplus $135,coo 

MicH... Roscommon,... Brown & Flower; removed to Menominee. Same corre- 
spondents. 

Minn... Glenwood...... J. G. Whittemore & Co.; closed. Business continued by 
B’k of Glenwood. A. Webster, Pr. P. Peterson, Cas. 

are Kansas City... Kansas City Savings Association ; now Bank of Commerce. 

« .. Lee’s Summit.. A. H. Powell & Son; dissolved. A. H. Powell continues. 

MonT... Miles City...... Merchants’ and Drovers’ Bank; now First National Bank. 
Same officers and capital. 

NEB... Falls City...... Reuel Nims & Co.; now First National Bank. $500,000. 
S. B. Miles, /7. Reuel Nims, Cas. 

N. C.... Elizabeth City.. Albemarle Bank ; closed. 

N. Y... Cattaraugus.... Cattaraugus Banking Company; assigned to George 
Straight. 

" Havana........ Havana National Bank; now Havana B’k. Same officers. 
u Db saskeseees Otto Bank; reported assigned. 

®. .. Ream Vos...... First National Bank ; surplus $ 25,000 

w ., Silver Creek... Huntley, Holcomb & Heine ; now elnat & Heine. 

» ., Whitehall...... First National Bank; in liquidation. 

OHIO... Alliance........ First National Bank; succeeded by Alliance Banking Co. 

Same management. 
Se EE teomena C. H. Rice & Co.; now A. V. Rice & Co. 
« —., Toledo....-... Commercial National Bank ; now Commercial Bank. C. H. 
| Coy & Co. , 

PENN .. aera meals . Wm. H. Shelmerdine & Co.; now Stevens & Moore. 

- on. 8) wens W. H. Tevis & Co.; George A. Huhn retires. Style un- 
changed. 

“ . Pittsburgh..... First National Bank (48); reorganized June 30 as 2745. 
Same officers and capital. 

© ou BON... cues Harmony National Bank; in liquidation. 

a . Hollidaysburg.. First National Bank (57); reorganized June 30 as 2744. 
Some officers and capital. 

« ., ParkersLanding Parker Savings Bank ; assigned. 

R. I.... Providence..... Liberty Bank ; in liquidation. 

Texas,. Colorado....... J. Riordan ; deceased. 

Lynchburg..... People’s Bank; now People’s National Bank. Same man- 
agement. 

” or-mees poondé Bank of Commerce; suspended. 

“a Pee, eee State Bank of Va.; capital $300,000. Surplus $21,055. 

P Wytheville baees Lynchburgh Fire Insurance Co.; succeeded by Bank of 
Wytheville. Geo. R. Dunn, ’ Pr. J. G. Brown, Cas. 

Wis.... Eau Claire..... Clark & Ingram; now Eau Claire National Bank. Orrin 
H. Ingram, Pr. Wm. K. Coffin, Cas. $100,000. 

, . Janesville...... First National Bank (83); reorganized July 1 as 2748. 
Same officers and capital. 
QUE.... Montreal...... Merchants’ Bank of Canada; reserve fund $750,000 


—_{=—£—_— = ————————— 





Mr, D. P. FACKLER—Actuary in Life Insurance matters and Auditor for 


Corporations—has removed to 20 Nassau Street. 





CHANGES 
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OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 


( Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 73. ) 








Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
ALA.... First National Bank, ’ 
ae ae a J. C. Stratford, Act'g Cas. C.J.Campbell, Cas, 
CaL.... Fresno County Bank, Fresno . C. G. Hinds. Acting Cas, W. V. Hay, Cas, 
CoL.... City Bank, Leadville.......... Thomas B. Hill, Cas.... S. M. Strickler. 
Conn... National Pahquioque Bank, ) William P. Seeley, Pr... B. B. Kellogg.* 
Danbury. } M. H. Griffing, Jr., Cas.. W. P. Seeley. 
PR cscxs Central R. R. Bank, Savannah. William W. Rogers, A.C. _—s_.. ww ee 
ILL.... Second National B’k, Freeport. Francis W. Hance, Pr... M. Lawver. 
IND .... Logansport National Bank.... John C. Merriam, Cas.,. O. M. Goodwin, 
cot Nati \ Marvin Cook, V. P...... 1. Havens. 
Iowa... First National Bank, Elkader ; E. V. Carter, Cas....... F. H. Carter. 

» ,, Franklin County B’k, Hampton. J. C Hayes, Cas......... F, Ward. 

” . First Nat’l B’k, Independence.. George B. Warne, Cas... H. P. Browne, 
Kansas, City Bank, Osage Mission..... Pp. | W. B. McLachlen, 
Mere Ashland National Bank....... W. C. Richardson, Cas.. A. C. Campbell. 

, . Catlettsburg National Bank, a ~~ i’ ee 2 Yee 

Catlettsburg. oe gh antares: cm Ma lig il 
A. C. Campbell, Cas....  — cvcccces 
MD..... Franklin Bank, Baltimore..... V. Emory Gardner, Cas.. G. Sanders, Ac?’g. 
E..:  E . | Charles W. Smith, Pr... H. Bliss.* 
MIcH... First National Bank, Philip Bach, Pr..... 22. E. Wells. 
Ann Arbor. / C. H. Richmond, VP... —s.... sw ee 
# _.. Fourth National Bank, 
Grand Rapids. t Henry P. Baker, A. C. —_ 1» ' 2— eee 
MINN... First National B’k, Moorhead.. F. J. Burnham, /*....... C. B. Benedict. 
Mo..... Merchants’ a City O. P. Dickinson, Cas.... J. M. Coburn. 
N. J.... Perth Amboy Savings Bank.... J. L. Kearny, 77....... W. Hall 
N. Y... First National Bank, Penn Yan. John T. Knox, 4. C..... ce wees 
N. C... Traders’ Nat’l B’k, Charlotte... T. J. Vail, Cas..... .... J. H. Ross 
« ., Wachovia National Bank, W. A. Lamshy, £7... ccce W. F. Bowman.* 
Winston. James A. Gray, Cas..... W. A. Lemly. 
On1o. .. Farmers’ National Bank . 
Routh Chasteten. A. G. Poatt, Gest Cae. = seeders: 
PENN... Farmers’ National B’k, Bristol. Charles E. Scott, Cas.... C. T. Iredell.* 

«» .. Cochranton Savings Bank..... M. H. McComb, J*”...... R. Patton.* 

Que.... Merchants’ Bank ————., { Hugh Allan, Pr......... J. Hamilton. 
* Deceased. 





‘‘THE GUNNERY.”—The sensible and judicious training of this ‘‘home 
school for boys” justifies and maintains its high reputation. The tone of the 
school is pure and elevated, like the mountain air that surrounds it. The 
card of the principal may be found at the end of this number. Reference is 


permitted to the editor of this Magazine. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from Fuly No., page 73-) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital. 
2742 First National Bank............. Demas Deming, 
Terre Haute, IND. Henry S. Deming. $200,000 
9743 First National Bank............. Galen C. Moses, 
Bath, MAINE. William D. Mussenden. 100,000 
2744 First National Bank............. William Jack, 
Hollidaysburg, PENN. William H. Gardner. 50,000 
2745 First National Bank............. James Laughlin, 
Pittsburgh, PENN, John D. Scully. 750,000 
2746 First National Bank............. Stephen Boyd Miles, 
Falls City, NEB. Reuel Nims. _— 50,000 
2747. First National Bank............. George Ames, 
Michigan City, IND. Walter Vail. 250,000 
2748 First National Bank............. J. D. Rexford, 
Janesville, WIs. J. B. Doe. 125,000 
2749 First National Bank............. Walter Mansur, 
Houlton, MAINE. William C. Downell. 50,000 
2750 Lincoln National Bank.......... Jacob E. Houtz, 
Lincoln, NEB. Joseph J. Kelly. 100,000 
a75t First National Bank............. David Rankin, 
Monmouth, ILL, B. T. O. Hubbard. 75,000 
2752 First National Bank............. Joseph Leighton, 
Miles City, MONT. Richard E. Stower. 50,000 
2753 ~First National Bank............. Redman D. Stephens, 
Marion, Iowa. Jay J. Smyth. 50,000 
2754 Farmers’ National Bank........ Andrew D. Pancake, 
South Charleston, OHIO. M. Clark. 50,000 
2755 Farmers’ National Bank........ John Napier, 
Franklinville, N. Y. William J. Weed. 52,000 
2756 First National Bank............ B. S. Ferris, 
Hebron, NEB. F, L. Gibbs. 50,000 
2757. Second National Bank.......... Erastus Douglass Edgerton, 
Helena, MONT. Alonzo Enos Bunker. 75,000 
2758 Exchange National Bank........ William Hetherington, 
Atchison, KANSAS. W. H. Hetherington. 100,000 
2759 Eau Claire National Bank....... Orrin H. Ingram, 
Eau Claire, WIs. William R. Coffin. 100,000 
——— 





ASSESSMENT OF TAXES.—The taxing power belongs to the legislative depart- 
ment, and it is entirely within the province of that department to determine 
the rules of assessment of property and for the collection of taxes. Séate v. 


Board of Assessors, 1 McGloin. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WHAT IS—-EVIDENCE.—An instrument in the 
form of a promissory note, with a seal attached, has all the qualities of negotia- 
ble paper, in this State. The production of such a paper, supported by proof 
of the handwriting of the obligor, is sufficient evidence of delivery and of the 
ownership of the holder. lume v. Bowman, 2 Ired. 338; Fackson v. Love, 82 
N.C. 405; Whitsell v. Mebane, 64 id. 345; Pate v. Brown, 85 N. C. 166. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST I, 1882. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.85%. 


The prospect of abundant crops is producing several noteworthy effects. In 
the first place, the price of wheat and other grains is giving way. There has 
been a heavy decline during the month. Although some persons must have 
lost from the downward movement, by far the greater number have been gainers, 
Dear breadstuffs always work ill results to a community or country. The de- 
cline, however, has not stimulated exports, because the steamship companies 
have advanced the price of freights, and thereby prevented purchases by 
shippers. ‘ 

Another good effect of the larger crop will be a halt in speculation. Last 
year, owing to the smaller production, speculators were busy in cornering 
everything. The July wheat deal, however, was a great failure, especially to 
the house in New York which has taken the lead in the business for several 
months past, and its losses were very large. We have not learned, however, 
that it has had many sympathizers. 

The prospect of fair prices is rendered favorable by the reports of foreign crops ; 
and this is especially true with respect to Egyptian cotton. With war in 
Egypt the conditions of production there will be changed for a time at least, 
while a larger demand for breadstuffs and provisions will be required for army 
purposes. The indications grow stronger that the Egyptian contest is not 
likely to be soon settled; and if not, whatever losses may happen to European 
nations our country will be the gainer. 

Of course, the Wall-Street fraternity have not missed the opportunity to 
bull stocks, Ever since the Fourth of July they have been busy in this 
way. Some of the advances are justified by sound reasons; but as often 
happens at such times not much discrimination is exercised, and the prices 
of good and bad stocks are driven up together. Commission brokers report 
large orders from the interior, and evidently the country has once more 
caught the fever with the expectation of getting handsome returns. In this 
kind of business experience goes for naught, and not until another break- 
down occurs and all has been lost, will the truth of the old story be 
realized that stock speculating is a very hazardous, and, in the long run, a 
losing, business. 

Moreover these operators for a rise leave out of sight the fact that the 
freight war has been injurious to railroads, that many of the stocks are heavily 
watered, that east-bound freights over the trunk lines are light, that there will 
be greater competition this autumn for through business than ever, and that we 
are fast approaching the period of the year when money will become active. 
These considerations should lead men to act with prudence in buying, and 
temper somewhat their too sanguine calculations concerning the future of the 
market. 

Money at present is easy on call, but the banks seem to be unwilling to 
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make long loans except at full rates, Lenders are freely offering money on call, 
but at the first indication of more than temporary activity they will be likely 
to restrict their offerings. Those thus borrowing can by no means count on 
the present continued ease of the money market. 

Elsewhere we have discussed the enactment of the new bank bill. This 
essentially settles the legal status of the National banks for a long period and 
removes a grave problem from the financial world. Congress hesitates to re- 
peal the bank taxes, although that body cannot furnish the slightest excuse for 
delay. 

Gold shipments continue. The following table shows the imports and ex- 
ports of specie from New York for the first six months of 1881, as com- 
pared with those of 1882. 

















—— Exported—— -———Imported—— 

1881. 1882. 1881. 1882. 
I. 6 cc scnccctacees ‘ett $1,034,514 ++ $1,270,441 .. $4,723,427 ~.. $374,392 
A ee 1,184,443 +. 8,247,861 .. 589,615 .. 225,462 
BEER. c ccoucccessscecdess 1,304,122 .. 4,339,608 .. 7,307,988 .. 481,369 
April..ccccscccccccsscss ees 19206,984 .. 2,183,483 .. 15,383,738 ++ 383,798 
eee eccccscesceees 5735358 ++ 14,055,027 .. 1,407,573 -«- 247,739 
DURB., < cccccevescegecscccece 1,049,361 .. 5,378,589 .. 314,096 .. 229,813 
Totals...... + ++ $6,352,782 $ 35,4751099 $29,728,437 $1,942,573 
First Six Months. Exported. Imported. 
ee eeecceescoos Gheneoaes $6,352,782 cove $ 29,728,437 
ae WTTUTTTTC OTT TTT TT werere *+* 359475,099 soon 1,942,573 

PT icttttntncocarins 160 0s00s neu Seeenseenes $ 29,122,317 oeee — 

IE, cdcucnccecenseontese: eenee oe eeeercece $ 27,785,864 
1881--Excess of import over export of specie......--....+0+ obbbesedbuce 23.375,655 
1882--Excess of export over import of specie........ eneenbsenecesecises + 33,532,526 


A large amount of this gold has found its way to Italy. It is claimed 
by those who have inquired well into the subject that the balance of gen- 
eral foreign trade against us at the end of June was about $ 50,000,000, 
while at the same time in 1881 it was about $70,000,0co in our favor. 
Another feature of the financial situation is to be found in the amount of 
money held in reserve in the United States Treasury. The balance sheet 
made on the first of July, 1882, compares as follows with that of the first of 
July, 1881, with reference to those assets which have direct relation to the 
volume of the circulation : 








Fuly 1, 1881. Fuly 1, 1882. 
ee paugutes $71,153,944 one $ 91,964,503 
Ee bacindedbiseeesiesen sees 89,017,716 re 56,541,886 
BERVET GOMATB, 000 cc ccscccc-ccecescecs 62,544,722 seen 87,153,816 
Fractional Coim...cccecsccccccccecs es. 27,247,696 when 28,048,630 
PL, coneeecweeeeee éaenese 3,309,949 oon 3) 230,908 
Silver certifacates........... iwewbsand 12 055,801 aces 11,590,620 
United States notes......eeeeeeee cers 30,204,092 cece 34,670, 589 
National-bank notes...........-esee-08 5,115,237 wenn 6,256,211 
National-bank gold notes..... ....... 181,145 cee 21,035 
Deposits held by National-bank de- 
acne 0004 b0ccceds odes nce os 11,788,888 cone 11,258,964 
ON ccvescdusvconscsessbasesee 786,005 a 449,072 
and cud spadvewdsdeehensinbes $ 313,405,195 ones $ 331,186,234 


Increase of reserve......ccccccececs rT TrTTsTititirTiririirrirt Tit $ 17,781,039 


+ 
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1882. Loans. 






































8...05+. 154,381,200 
$6 = SS.ccccee 253,893,900 


1882. Loans. 
ED -: Becneces $ 76,091,119 
” Bocosse . 75,455,570 


T5 cece cece 753:247,123 
oe 7591 38,502 


~ 


QUOTATIONS : 


U. S. 5s, 1881, Coup... 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 
Lake Shore. .....++++. 
Chicago & Rock Island 
‘New Jersey Central... 
Del., Lack. & West.... 
‘Delaware & Hudson.. 


North Western........ 
Pacific Mail.........:+ 
‘(Discount .....ccccece 
«Call Loans....cccccess 


Do. do. cur. 


_July 1... $ 322,884,300 . $56,124,500 

‘€ 8... 326,679,900 . 64,283,600 . 23,602,000 . 318,329,100 . 
15... 324,806,200. 65.929,300 - 25,031,600 . 321,603,810 . 
22... 330,162,700. 64,251,600 . 24,563,10c . 322,863,200 . 


_July 1.....+- $154,428,800 .. 
6é 


 Biccocese 153,514,900 .... 


Reserves. 
coee $19,102,146 
eoee 18,877,239 
cove 19,583,328 

20,059,649 


Fuly 8. Fuly t4e 
100% 101% 
114 ii 114% 
118% .. 118% 

87 oe 8844 
132 - 134% 
110 oe 112% 
129 _ 130 

77¥%8 «- 77% 
126% .. 127% 
112% .. 112% 

59% +s 59% 
131% + 1338 

44% + 464 

36%. 3998 

424@s -- 44 @5 


2 @3%-+- 2% @3 


DEATHS. 
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Deposits. 


. $25,648,800 . $ 305,369,100 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks 
Specie. Legal Tenders. 

++ $7,987,300 ..-- $3,932,700 .... $98,119,900 .... $ 30,664,900 

tee 79575:400 .... 3,651,900 

+00 J9520,800 «+00  39773,700 .... 

77885,900 .... 39954,000 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 
1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. 


{ August, 


Circulation. Surplus. 


- $18,468,900 . $5,431,025 
18,410,800 
18, 206, 300 
18,160,900 


8,303,325 
10,559,950 
8,098,900 


is as follows: 


Deposits. Circulation 


-see 98,627,300 .... 30,838,400 


979375:000 .... 30,560,300 


sees 979693,100 ..++ 30,432,200 


Deposits. 
$69,408,076 
67,970,459 
69.079,694 
69,516,259 


Fuly 20. 


10244 
114% 
I20 
90% 
135% 
115% 
133% 
81% 
132% 
114% 
62 
134% 
46% 
408 


3 @s5 


2% @ 3 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Circulation. 
sane $9,707,183 
cece 9,678,635 
. 9,675,689 
cee 9,669,628 


‘We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


Fuly 29. 
101% 
114% 
1204 

go 
135% 
ris 
133% 
81% 
138% 
116% 
62 
137% 
49% 
40% 
3 @6 
2 @3% 


Bills on London. .....+4.843¢@4.8734-- 4.85 @4.88%. 4.85 @4.88.. 4.85 @4.88 
‘Treasury balances,coin $80,851,855 -- $81,539,847 -- 
$5,916,662 .. $5,537,785 -- 


$30,350,335 -- $85,103,677 
$5,522,171... 


$5,604,780 


AT WORCESTER, Mass., on July 7, aged sixty-nine years, HARRISON BLIss, 
"President of the Mechanics’ National Bank. 

At Winston, N. C., on June 22, aged sixty-one years, W. B. BOWMAN, 
President of the Wachovia National Bank. 

At BrisToL, Penn., on June 16, aged seventy-seven years, CHARLES T. 
IREDELL, Cashier of the Farmers’ National Bank of Bucks County. 

At NEw FAIRFIELD, Conn., on July 18, aged sixty-four years, BARZILLAI 
B. KELLOGG, President of the National Pahquioque Bank of Danbury. 

At LEAVENWoRTH, Kansas, on June 19, aged fifty-four years, DANIEL 
-SHIRE, of the firm of Insley, Shire & Co. 





























